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Suo ject : 


1 


A.  M.  Thesis 


Does  the  Literary  Practice  of  John  Dryden  corre- 
spond with  his  Critical  Theory? 


1. 


The  Age 
of 

Dryden 


A. 

haracter- 
istics 
of  the 
age 


Introduction 

"For  I confess  my  chief  endeavors  are  to  delight  the  age 
in  which  I live." 

Thus  spoke  John  Dryden  himself  in  his  "Defence  of  the 
Essay",  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  since  called  in  histories 
of  English  literature  "The  Age  of  Dryden,"  was  one  in  which  "th<3 
world  was  making  an  effort  to  understand  ideals  of  literature 
imposed  by  the  classical  scholars."1  oorn  in  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  dying  in  1700,  just  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Dryden  lived  and  wrote  through  great  political,  re- 
ligious, and  literary  cdanges,  all  of  which  are  reflected  in  hi  : 
works.  One  may  read  Shakespeare,  as  one  author  has  said,  with- 
out knowing  his  times;  one  cannot  read  Dryden  without  reading 
the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote  at  a time 
when  Boileau,  French  critic,  was  dominating  his  own  country,  and 
affecting  England  as  well,  with  his  hard  and  fast  principles  of 
criticism:  mixing  sense  with  rhyme,  submitting  to  reason  with 

the  three  unities,  and  closer  following  of  tne  Ancients  than 
Horace,  the  master.  The  formalism  of  this  "finicky"  criticism 
was  crystallised  in  the  heroic  couplet  which  became  Dryden' s 
vehicle  of  poetic  expression.  He  wrote  when  the  conceits  of 
metaphysical  poets  were  still  evidenced  in  verse,  and  the  euphu- 
ism of  the  Elizabethans  had  not  disappeared  from  prose.  in  this 
age  the  stage,  because  of  the  tastes  of  the  courties  acquired  in 


1.  Ker,  W.  P.,  Essays  of  John  Dryden  (introduction) 
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B. 

The  place 
of  Dry den 
in  the 
age 


France,  was  loose  and  licentious.  When  he  was  writing,  an  autho ?9 
either  through  necessity  of  earning  his  living  or  through  desire 
for  court  preferment,  wrote  flowing  compliments  to  those  who 
might  assist  him,  and  caustic  satire  against  those  opposed  to 
the  court  group.  Writing,  then,  in  such  an  age,  Dryden  tried 
all  types  of  literature,  being  a prolific  dramatist,  poet  laure- 
ate, and  historiographer.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  him:  "He 

was  destined  to  defend  its  liberties  (English  stage);  to  improve 
burlesque  into  satire;  to  free  translation  from  the  fetters  of 
verbal  metaphrase,  and  exclude  it  from  the  license  of  paraphrase 
to  teach  posterity  the  powerful  and  varied  harmony  of  which  this 
language  is  capable;  to  give  examples  of  the  lyric  ode  of  un- 
approached excellence;  and  to  leave  to  English  literature  a 
name  second  only  to  those  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare."1 2 3 

In  this  age,  Dryden  was  the  central  figure.  Samuel  Johnson 
wrote  of  him:  "Perhaps,  no  nation  ever  produced  a writer  that 

enriched  his  language  with  such  a variety  of  models.”  He  gave 

for  the  first  time  a clear,  serviceable  prose  style,  which  T.  S. 
liot  so  aptly  descrioes  as  "possible  for  the  mediocrity,  and 

2 

yet  possible  for  later  great  writers  to  do  great  things  with." 

!e  inherited  the  heroic  couplet,  and  through  his  perfecting  of 
bhis  inherited  medium,  he  made  a conquest  of  English  poetry. 
Practically  all  writers  of  any  distinction  between  the  latter 
lalf  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  have  professed  their  indebtedness  to  him: 

Wycherley,  Congreve,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray,  Johnson,  Burke,  and 


1.  Grierson,  H.  G. , Cross  Currents  in  Eng.  Lit..p.  311 

2.  Eliot,  T.  S.,  John "Dryden , p.  22 

3.  Van  Doren,  Mark,  Dryden,  p.  88 
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11. 

Dryden'  s 
unique 
position 


A. 

interest 

in 

compara- 

tive 

criticism 


B. 

idea  of 
-age  _pro- 


Gidoon • Gray  said  of  him  to  Beattie  : ’’Remember  Dryden  and  oe 

blind  to  his  faults.”  Gray  went  further  to  declare  that  any 
excellence  which  he  himself  might  possess  he  had  learned  from 
Dryden.  Furthermore,  and  what  is  more  important  for  this  study, 
Dryden  inaugurated  a new  era  of  criticism. 

The  last  two  points,  relative  to  Dryden' s place  in  his  age, 
give  him  a unique  position  in  English  literature.  He  lacked,  it 
is  true,  the  genius  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  yet  he  exerted  ar 
influence  on  contemporary  and  succeeding  authors  that  these  two 
inimitable  authors  with  their  great  genius  could  not  exert.  Not 
only  is  this  significant,  but  what  is  more  so,  is  that,  while 
possessing  respect  for  the  orthodox  lav/s  of  the  Ancients,  he 
never  forgot  what  is  ’’feasiole  for  English  authors  of  his  own 
time  of  writing.”1 2 3  Therefore  he  opened  up  a ’’new  field  of  com- 
parative literature”  when  he  uttered  what  in  those  days  of  neo- 
classicism  must  have  oeen  heresy:  ”lt  is  not  enough  that  Aristottle 

has  said  so,  for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from  ^ophobles 
and  Euripides:  and,  if  he  had  seen  ours,  might  have  changed  his 

mind.”  He  new  his  °ophocles,  Euripides,  Theocritus,  and  VirgitL, 
but  he  had  also  a thorough  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and 
Fletcher--he  had  ”a  deep  affection  for  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  and  with  courage  in  his  convictions,  Dryden  became  the 
solitary  opponent  to  the  precise  rules  of  Soileau.”  He  pre- 
supposed Taine,  who  later  was  to  develop  the  environmental  theo- 
ry, when  he  asserted  that  the  success  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher, 
as  he  saw  it,  was  that  each  wrote  to  his  own  age,  and  that  while 


1.  Ker,  W.  P.,  Essays  of  John  Dryden  (introduction) 

2.  Scott  Saints  bury,  Dryden,  Vol.  XVtfjsq.  (Remarks  on  Rymer) 

3.  Scott,  James,  The  Makin^,  of  Literature , p.  138 
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’’nature  and  reason  are  the  same  in  all  places,  yet  the  climate, 
the  age,  the  disposition  of  the  people,  to  which  a poet  writes. 


genius  may  be  so  different,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks  would  not 


C. 

discard- 

ing 

of 

strict 
laws  of 
writing 


Body. 

1. 

The 

critical 
theory  of 

# 

Dry den 


satisfy  an  English  audience.”  In  thus  discarding  ’’arbitrary 
laws  upon  freedom  of  composition,”^  he  failed  to  disapprove  of 
tragi-comedy , for  he  said  that  since  the  eye  passes  naturally 
from  the  pleasant  to  the  unpleasant,  why  can't  a ’’sense  of  mirtlj 
mixed  with  tragedy,  pleasantly  affect  the  soul  of  man--it  is 
more  heavy  than  his  senses?”0  He  likewise  showed  the  absurdity 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  unities,  and  he  insisted  that  the  end 
of  poetry  is  to  delight,  not  to  instruct,  for  instruction  follows 
only  as  the  poetry  pleases. 4 In  casting  aside  these  orthodox 
principles,  which  formed  the  very  basis  of  neo-classicism.  Dry- 
den,  I believe,  was  doing  what  Scott  James  says  in  these  words: 
”He  rejects  the  lawgiver  not  because  his  definitions  may  or  may 
not  be  correct  at  a certain  period  of  history,  but  because 
technique  which  may  be  right  for  one  age  may  be  wrong  for 
another.”^ 

We  have  thus  far  found  that  John  Dryden,  chief  man  of 
letters  of  his  age,  as  Pope  and  Johnson  are  of  succeeding  ages, 
tried  a variety  of  models  which  enriched  the  English  language, 
and  that  in  so  doing  he  made  a special  contribution  to  English 
prose,  removing  from  it  its  previous  pedantry;  and  to  literary 
criticism,  being  not  unmindful  of  the  critical  beliefs  which  hac. 
been  handed  down  from  the  Ancients,  but  at  the  same  time  being 
not  unmindful  of  what  English  authors  had  accomplished.  What 


1.  Scott  Saints bury,  Dryden,  Vol.  XV  379  sq.  (Remarks  on  Rymer) 

2.  Scott  James,  The  Making- of  Literature , p.  13E 

3.  Dryden 

4 . Dryden 

5.  Scott 


, John,  The  Essay  of  Dramatic  poesy,  Ker,  W.  P., Essays  of  J . Dryder|,  Vol.I,p_  69 
, John,  The  pe  fence  of  the  Ess  ay,  he  r , W.  P ^s  saTtr  Qf~JE~  Dr  -derrpfo  1.  115 

James,  The  Makin  of  Literature , p.  146 
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• 

A . 

chief 

influence: 

1. 

Ancients 

2 . 

French 

3 . 

Mode rns 

• 

statements  he  formulated  in  his  critical  epistles,  prefaces,  and 
essays  is  our  next  point. 

In  writing  his  ’’Discourse  Concerning  Satire,'1  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  1693,  Dryden  described  his  ’’outfit  in 
criticism:”^  ’’When  I was  myself  in  the  rudiments  of  my  poetry 
without  name  or  reputation  in  the  "world,  having  rather  the  am- 
bition of  a writer  than  the  skill;  when  I was  drawing  the  out- 
lines of  an  art,  without  any  living  master  to  instruct  me  in  it; 

--an  art wherein  Jonson  who  by  studying  Horace,  had  been 

acquainted  with  the  rules,  yet  seemed  to  envy  to  posterity  that 

knowledge when  thus I v/as  sailing  in  a vast  ocean,  with 

out  other  help  than  the  polestar  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  rules 

of  the  French  stage  amongst  the  Moderns,  which  are  extremely 

2 

different  from  ours,  by  reason  of  their  ooposite  taste”~ 

In  these  words  Dryden  acknov/ledged  that  his  only  help  came  from 
the  Ancients  and  the  French;  yet  in  his  ’’Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy 
he  defended  the  English  stage  against  the  French  (although  advo- 
cating the  use  of  rhyme  which  does  show  French  influence),  show- 
ing how  the  French  restricted  themselves  by  strict  adherence  to 
the  unities  of  time  and  place;5  and  in  the  same  essay  he  gave  the 
comparative  merits  of  Ancients  and  Moderns.  In  his  preface  to 
’’All  for  Love”  he  asserted  that  the  French  being  too  careful  not 
to  ’’exasperate  a critic  leave  him  no  work  to  do”  and  that  he 
himself  prefers  ”to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country.” 

As  has  been  stated  before,  he  declared  Aristotle  might  have 
thought  differently  had  he  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century;  in 

i 

i saintsbury,  G. , Loci  Gritici,  p.  164 

& Ker,  W.  p..  Essays  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  II,  p.  17 

3.  Ker.  W.  P.,  Essays  of  John  Drvden.  Vol.  I,  pp. 39-40 

T 

f 

6 

his  own  translations  of  the  Ancients,  he  made  the  latter  "write 

very  much  as  they  would  have  written  if  they  had  been  English 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century."'1'  Here  again  we  have  exempli- 

• 

fied  comparative  criticism. 

B. 

In  1664,  in  the  "Epistle  Dedicatory  of  the  'Rival  Ladies'," 

Drama 

Dryden  defended  rhymed  drama,  claiming  that  writing  scenes  in 
verses  was  not  a new  way,  but  "an  old  way  new  revived."  Point- 
ing out  that  the  only  inconvenience  of  rhyme  was  a certain  un- 
naturalness when  authors  placed  words  poorly,  he  claimed  that 
"judiciously  ordered,  rhyme  had  all  the  advantages  of  prose  be- 
sides its  own."  He  agreed  with  Sidney  who  had  said  that  rhyme 
aided  the  memory;  he  asserted  that  rhyme  has  "a  grace  and  smart- 
ness in  repartee;"  but  what  pleased  him  most  aoout  rhyme  was  tha 

j 

"it  bounds  and  circumscribes  the  fancy,"  for  the  author  must  hav 

j 

the  rhyme  follow  the  words,  not  the  opposite  of  this,  whereas 

the  author  using  blank  verse  becomes  "too  luxuriant"  and  judg- 

ment  is  apt  to  be  "outrun." 

1. 

Again  in  his  "Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy"  and  the  "Defence  of 

rhyme 

the  Essay,"  Dryden  argued  for  his  "beloved  Mistress  rhyme."  The 

and 

former,  a clever  debate  fashioned  after  the  classic  dialogue. 

blank 

has  four  characters:  Eugenius  (Lord  Buckhurst);  Lisideuis  (Sir 

verse 

Charles  Sedley);  Crites  (Sir  Robert  Howard);  and  Neander  (Dryden 

>.2 

Dryden  proved  that  rhyme  is  as  natural  in  a serious  play  as,  and 

• 

more  effective  than,  blank  verse.  He  claimed  that  "heroic  rhyme 

was  nearest  to  nature  in  being  the  noblest  kind  of  modern  verse. 

f3 

In  the  dramatic  poesy  essay,  when  he  condemned  certain  of  the 

French  principles,  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  there 

1.  Garnett,  R.,  The  Age  of  Dryden,  p.  37 

2.  Scott-Saint sbury , Dramatic  Works  of  John  Dryden  Vol.  1,  p.79 

3.  Ker,  W.  p.,  Essays  of  John  Dryden  (introduction) 
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2. 

fitness 
of  the 
subject 


was  beauty  in  their  rhyme  which  he  preferred  to  the  blank  verse 
of  the  English;  and  in  the  defence  essay  he  showed  the  superi- 
ority of  rhyme  when  he  argued  that  too  close  an  imitation  of 
nature  is  not  art,  and  that  blank  verse  is  closer  to  prose,  whic|h 
in  turn  is  closer  to  nature,  than  rhyme.  Thus  in  his  earlier 
plays,  among  which  were  "Indian  Emperor"  and  "The  Conquest  of 
Granada",  which  are  to  be  discussed  in  his  literary  practice,  h€ 
followed  these  arguments  and  made  use  of  heroic  verse.  Later, 
we  shall  f indy  that  he  turned  from  rhyme  to  blank  verse . 

"Verse,  though,  must  not  be  ill-applied,"  Dryden  said.  Al- 
though he  believed  that  what  "most  regulates  the  fancy  and  gives 
the  judgment  its  busiest  employment  is  like  to  bring  forth  the 
richest  and  clearest  thoughts,"'1'  at  the  same  time  the  subject 
must  "be  fit,  the  characters  great  and  noole,  and  the  scenes  of 

argumentation  and  discourse,  on  which  should  depend  considerable 
2 

action."  His  choice  of  heroic  play,  then,  enabled  him  to  work 
out  these  points.  Surely  a fit  subject  is  the  struggle  between 
Christians  and  Moors  as  used  in  "The  Conquest  of  Granada."  Here 
despite  the  "bombast"  and  improbable  action,  there  are  noble 
characters  in  Almahide  and  Almanzor,  the  struggle  between  love 
and  honor,  the  argumentation  so  frequent  with  Almanzor,  and  the 
use  of  verse  that  the  hero  may  talk  in  elevated  style.  Again  iiL 
his  dedication  to  "Aurengzebe" , Dryden  wrote  that  the  "subject 
was  great",  and  the  characters  nearest  to  those  of  an  heroic 
poem."  In  his  preface  to  "All  for  Love",  which  is  not  a rhyming 
play,  he  again  speaks  of  the  fitness  of  the  subject,  and  the 
"excellency  of  the  moral." 

1.  Dryden,  John,  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  the  1 Rival  Ladies 1 
yer,  W.  P.,  Essays  of  John  Dryden,  Vol . I,  pp.  8-9 
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3. 

the 

unities 

4 . 

tragi- 

comedy 
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In  addition  to  his  interest  in  rhyme  and  fitness  of  sub- 
ject, Dryden  stressed  in  his  critical  essays  two  more  important 
points  concerning  drama:  the  unities  and  tragi-comedy . Dryden 

objected  to  slavish  following  of  the  unities,  and  condemned  the 
French  for  their  too  close  adherence,  especially  to  time  and 
place.  In  the  “Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy”  he  pointed  out  that 
such  procedure  caused  a dearth  of  plot,  narrowed  the  imaginatioi 
and  took  beauty  from  the  play.  What  happens  naturally  in  two  oi 
three  days  can't  fall  into  twenty-four  hours.  Narrowing  to  one 
place,  as  to  a king's  chamber,  brings  the  meanest  character  intc 
that  room;  and  having  the  entire  scene  laid  in  the  street  makes 
the  street  act  as  a window,  a house,  a closet  etc.  Such  strict 
observance  to  the  unity  of  place  is  absurd.  What  Dryden  sug- 
gested was  to  have  the  divisions  of  the  play  sensibly  pro- 
portioned, not  one  part  of  the  play,  consuming  half  a day;  have 
not  the  same  place,  but  places  close  together;  and  as  concerns 
the  action  of  the  drama,  aim  at  one  great  and  complete  action. 
In  “The  Conquest  of  Granada",  with  all  its  faults,  there  is  a 
change  of  both  place  and  time,  and,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  one  action  was  aimed  at. 

"Is  it  more  easy  to  write  a regular  French  play  or  more 
difficult  to  write  an  irregular  English  one  like  those  of 
Fletcher  or  of  Shakespeare?"1  Dryden  believed  that  the  English 
play  with  its  underplots,  its  mingling  of  comedy  and  tragedy, 
was  superior  to  the  French.  If  the  gravity  of  tragedy  is  un- 
relieved, the  spirit  is  bent.  The  effect  of  mirth  in  a tragedy 

|* 

> 

I 

1.  Dryden,  John,  "Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy" 

Ker,  W.  p..  Ess  ay#  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  I,  p.  77 

G. 

Poetry 


1. 

wit  in  a 
poet 


is  similar  to  the  relief  of  music  between  the  acts  of  a play. 

It  is  a natural  thing  too,  for  if  the  eye  of  man  can  pass 
quickly  from  the  unpleasant  to  the  pleasant,  so  also  should  his 
soul,  which  Dryden  feels  is  no  more  heavy.  This  mingling  of 
comedy  and  tragedy  appeared  to  Dryden  a more  pleasant  way  of 
writing  for  the  stage  than  that  known  to  the  Ancients.  He  him- 
self wrbte  t ragi-comedies , including  ’’Rival  Ladies”,  a very  dull 
one;  ’’Maiden  Queen”,  with  more  admiraole  comic  parts;  and  ’’The 
Spanish  Friar”,  which,  Dryden  himself  thought,  mingled  tragedy 
and  comedy  well. 

Although  Dryden  spent  fourteen  years  of  his  life  writing 
dramatic  poetry  only,  he  wrote  other  kinds  of  poetry.  Saints- 
bury  said  that  ’’more  than  any  other  writer  Dryden  brings  out  the 
rapid  metamorphosis  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Resto- 
ration in  prose,  verse,  drama.”1  His  early  attempts  at  poetry, 
including  the  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  De ath  of  Cromwell , the 
Astraea  Re dux  on  the  Restoration,  and  his  panegyric  of  Clarendon 


all  exemplify,  in  parts,  the  use  of  extravagant  conceits.  In  hi 
preface  to  ’’Annus  Mirabilis”  he  wrote  that  he  chose  in  that 
particular  poem  quatrains  of  alternate  rhyme  because  he  ’’judged 
them  more  noble  and  of  greater  dignity  than  any  other  verse.” 

Not  giving  here  the  respect  to  rhyme  which  he  gave  later,  he 
went  on  to  say  that  ’’the  quatrain  is  more  difficult  than  the 
couplet,  for  the  author  must  carry  the  thought  of  the  last  line 
when  writing  the  first.”  In  the  same  preface  Dryden  wrote  that 
’’the  composition  of  all  poems  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  wit;  and 


1.  Saintsoury,  G.,  The  Mermaid  Series , John  Dryden , Vol.  I ii.  3 
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The  chief 

end  of 
poetry 


wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit  writing, is  no  other  than  the  facul- 

ty of  imagination  in  the  writer.”  Because  of  this  last  state- 
ment Macaulay  said,  "Annus  Mirabilis , which  is  the  ’locus 
class icus’  of  Dryden' s ’wit-writing’  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a 
man  who  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  write  poetry.”1  Such 
an  example  as  the  following  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for 
Macaulay’s  statement: 

”By  viewing  Nature,  Nature’s  handmaid  Art 
Makes  mighty  things  from  small 
beginnings  grow; 

Thus  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart 
Their  tall  the  rudder,  and  their 
head  the  prow.” 

Despite  the  weakness  of  such  figurative  language  as  found 
here,  the  poem  does  show  the  possibilities  of  dignity  in  the 
quatrain  in  a stanza  like  the  following: 

”The  daring  flames  peeped  in,  and  saw  from  far 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire; 

But  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war. 

Heaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purged  by  fire.” 
Since  the  preface  to  this  particular  poem  dwelt  on  a form 
of  poetry  which  was  not  to  be  used  generally  by  Dryden,  it  is 
more  important  to  learn  what  he  said  about  poetry  in  the  large. 
Turning  again  to  the  ’’Defence  of  the  Essay”  we  read  the  follow- 
ing: ”1  am  satisfied  delight  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  end 
of  poesy:  instruction  can  be  admitted  but  in  the  second  place; 


1.  Van  Doren,  M.,  John  Dryden,  p.  44 
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satire 

• 

for  poesy  only  instructs  as  it  delight."  Dryden  went  further 
in  the  essay  by  explaining  what  he  meant  by  "delight.”  Pre- 
supposing that  art  is  imitation,  he  declared  that  too  close  an 
imitation  of  nature  will  not  do.  Excellence  is  gained  by  taking 
that  which  ’’will  make  a beautiful  resemolance  of  the  whole, 
heightening  the  beauties  of  some  parts,  and  hiding  the  deformi- 
ties of  the  rest."  Later  in  his  writings,  referring  to  his 
verse  in  plays  and  condemning  those  that  were  bad,  he  asserted 
that  he  knew" they  were  bad  enough  to  please,  even  when  he  writ 
them."1  "in  the  heightening  of  poetry,"  he  declared  in  the 
same  connection,  "the  strength  and  the  vehemence  of  figures 
should  be  suited  to  the  occasion,  the  subject,  and  the  person. 
All  beyond  this  is  out  of  Nature--not  a living  part  of  poetry. 
The  following  lines  exemplify  this: 

"His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone; 

For  he  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so: 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 

Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow."^ 

In  placing  Dryden  in  his  own  age,  we  found  that  he  was 
close  to  the  political  and  religious  changes  of  his  time.  His 
part  in  these  changes  was  to  write  brilliant  didactic  poems  and 
scathing  satires,  including  "Religio  Laici,"  "The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,"  and  "Absalom  and  Achitophel."  In  addition  to  these 9 
his  personal  satire  against  Shadwell  took  the  form  of  "Mac 
Flecknoe . " 

In  his  "Discourse  concerning  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Satire"  (1693)  he  showed  what  he  exemplified  in  his  own  satires 

1.  Dryden,  J.,  Dedication  of  the  Spanish  Friar 

Ker,  W.  P.,  Essays  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  I,  p.  246 

2.  ibid  9 p.  247 

3.  Dryden,  J.,  Heroic  Stanzas  on  Death  of  Cromwell,  Stanza  6 
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written  earlier.  English  satire  before  this  time  had  been 
harsh,  but  Dryden' s use  of  the  couplet  gave  a varied  cadence 
and  rapidity  of  movement,  he  didn’t  rave  as  others  did  but 
coolly  expressed  his  scorn.  There  is  no  retort  possible  to 
either  of  these  lines: 

’’They  got  a villain  and  we  lost  a fool.”-'- 
’’but  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense,"- 
He  asserted  that  he  avoided  the  use  of  lampoon  because  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  plea  for  forgiveness,  saying:  ”l  have  seldom 

answered  any  scurrilous  lampoon,  when  it  was  in  my  power  to 
have  exposed  my  enemies;  and,  being  naturally  vindictive,  have 
suffered  in  silence,  and  possessed  my  soul  in  quiet;  yet  it  is 
an  act  of  virtue  to  make  examples  of  men;  it  is  a poet's  office 
to  perform.”  (Most  certainly  Og,  Loeg,  Shadwell,  Shaftesbury, 
were  ’’made  examples  of.”)  He  went  further  in  saying  that  he 
didn't  rail  and  that  he  ’’applied  himself  to  little  extrava- 


gances 


He  felt  that  an  individual  who  became  a public  nuisarc 


might  be  the  object  of  satire,  but  he  claimed  that  no  man  had 
a moral  right  to  take  from  a man  the  reputation  which  he  could 
not  restore  to  him.  Here  in  this  essay  Dryden  spoke  for  English 
heroic  verse  which  he  felt  of  larger  compass  with  its  ten  sylla- 
bles than  the  shorter  line  employed  in  "Hudibras."  And  again 
he  declared  that  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please:  ’’They  who  wiJl 

not  grant  me  that  pleasure  is  one  of  the  end  of  poetry,  but  thst 
it  is  only  a means  of  compassing  the  only  end,  instruction,  must 
yet  allow,  that,  without  the  means  of  pleasure,  the  instruction 


1.  Dryden,  Absalom  and  Achitophel  II 

2.  Dryden,  Mac  Flecknoe,  line  20 
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is  but  a bare  and  dry  philosophy. n 

The  satires  of  Dryden  contriouted  to  his  renown  as  a 
writer.  However,  despite  the  brilliant  character  sketches  in 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  despite  the  height  of  reasoning  in 
rhyme  attained  by  Dryden  in  "Religio  Laici,"  his  translations 
and  Fables  are  worthier  pieces  of  writing. 

"Dryden*  s translations  alone  would  give  him  a conspicuous 
place  in  English  literature . His  translations  were  not  literal 
but  "he  richly  repaid  his  authors  for  the  beauties  of  which  he 
deprived  them,  by  the  beauties  which  he  bestowed."1 2  In  his 
preface  to  the  "Translations  of  Ovid*  s Epistles"  Dryden  ex- 
plained "The  Via  Media  of  Translation."  He  explains  in  this 
connection  that  all  translation  falls  under  three  headings: 
metaphrase,  or  line  by  line,  word  by  word;  paraphrase,  author 
always  in  view,  but  words  not  strictly  followed;  and  imitation, 
variation  from  words  and  sense,  even  to  the  point  of  forsaking 
them  if  necessary.  "To  be  faithful  is  to  be  pedantic.  A verbal 
copy  is  like  dancing  on  ropes  with  fettered  legs--caution  may 
prevent  a fall  but  grace  is  lost."  Imitation  gives  an  advantag^ 
to  the  imitator  but  is  not  fair  to  the  reputation  of  the  origi- 
nal writer.  Dryden,  therefore,  chose  the  "middle  way"  or  para- 
phrase. He  stressed  the  need  of  choosing  the  best  words  in  the 
new  language  to  fit  the  thought  in  the  old.  He  admitted  that 
he  himself  was  guilty  of  transgressing  the  rules  he  had  laid 
down  by  taking  too  many  liberties  to  give  a just  translation. 
However,  Saintsbury  said  that  Dryden  "couldn't  give  accuracy-- 


1.  Garnett,  R. , The  Age  of  Dryden,  p.  36 

2.  ibid,  p.  37 
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neither  did  the  public  want  it.  He  knew  exceedingly  well  the 
public  taste  and  he  gave  what  the  public  wan ted- -mat ter  of  the 
original  dressed  up  in  his  diction  and  verse.”1 2 3 4  Dryden  believed 
that  the  translator  must  be  a master  of  his  own  language  as  well 
as  the  other's  language,  and  should  be  cognizant  of  the  "turns 
of  thought  and  expression”  of  the  Ancients.0 

The  dedicatory  epistle  of  the  volume  of  Fables,  which  of 
all  the  poetical  experiments  of  Dryden  are  the  most  brilliant, 
is  in  itself  an  example  of  splendid  prose.  Garnett  believes 
that  this  work  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  his 
writings:  "There  is  nothing  repellent,  even  though  they  have 

not  the  same  intellectual  strength  of  his  satires.”0  Again 
Garnett  wrote  of  them:  "in  the  mellow  sunset  of  his  life  he 

produced  what  have  given  the  most  delight  and  the  least  offence, 
his  Fables--f ive  adaptations  from  Chaucer,  three  stories  told 
after  Boccacio.  These  fixed  the  standard  of  narrative  poetry, 
except  of  the  metrical  romance  or  ballad  class,  and  also  that  off 
heroic  versification. n<x 

In  the  epistle  dedicatory  to  this  volume,  ranked  so  high 
by  many  critics,  Dryden  wrote  that  he  chose  Chaucer  and  Boccacib 
because  they  refined  their  mother-tongue.  This  is  an  interesting 
statement  in  view  of  what  Dryden  himself  did  for  his  mother- 
tongue,  i showing  the  richness  of  which  it  was  capable,  in 
shaping  it  to  new  uses,  and  in  helping  to  vocabulary,  writers 
for  a century  after  his  death.  He  also  said  in  the  epistle 
that  he  tried  to  choose  fables  containing  an  instructive  moral. 


1.  Saintsbury,  G.,  English  Men  of  Lettergpp 

2.  ibid 

3.  Garnett,  R.,  The  Age  of  Dryden,  p.  14 

4.  Garnett,  R. , The  Age  of  Dryden , p.  32 
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(He  is  now  sensiole  of  the  scandal  given  by  his  former  loose 
writings.)  He  declared  that  Chaucer  was  a ’’venerable  fountain 
of  good  sense,  showed  God’s  plenty  in  the  distinction  among  his 
characters,  and  knew  when  to  leave  off,  as  only  Virgil  and  Horace 
of  the  Ancients  did.”  He  showed  his  attitude  towards  ’’the 
middle  of  the  way,”  when  he  said  he  felt  ’’the  sense  would  be 
preserved  rather  than  lost  by  a fr^er  translation,  and  that 
those  Englishmen  who  couldn't  understand  Chaucer  otherwise 
might  then  have  that  pleasure.” 

Having  reached  the  topic  of  the  Fables , we  can  now  sum  up 
some  of  the  important  critical  pronouncements  of  Dryden,  as 
found  in  his  famous  essay  dealing  with  dramatic  poetry,  in  the 
defence  essay,  and  in  the  epistles  and  the  prefaces.  We  find 
that  Dryden  in  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  hard  and  fast  laws  of 
neo-classicism,  so  important  to  the  French  writers  and  critics, 
disapproved  of  strict  adherence  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place, 
and  approved  of  the  mingling  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  used  so 
cleverly  by  Elizabethan  dramatists.  While  regarding  highly  the 
rules  of  the  Ancients,  Dryden  felt  that  those  rules  were 
patterned  after  the  models  available  to  them;  had  they  seen 
English  models,  they  might  have  had  different  ideas.  He  oe- 
lieved  that  rhyme  was  superior  to  blank  verse  but  that  its  word- 
ing must  be  judiciously  ordered,  and  that  the  subject  must  be  fit. 
He  declared  that  wit  in  a poet  was  the  faculty  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that  the  chief  end  of  poetry  was  to  please.  Satirical 
poetry  must  not  rant  but  must  be  coolly  contemptuous  in  dealing 
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with  vicious  men.  As  regarded  translation,  Dryden  asserted 
that  the  "middle  way,"  or  paraphrase,  was  the  best  method  to 
use  in  fairness  to  both  the  original  author  and  the  translator. 
How  Dryden  applied  these  beliefs  to  his  own  writings,  and  how  h^ 
changed  his  attitude  towards  certain  ones  will  be  brought  out 
later.  In  developing  this  point  I shall  do  so  from  the  view- 
point expressed  by  Saintsbury  in  these  words:  "There  is  much 
in  it  (literary  criticism)  which  might  seem  to  expose  Dryden  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency;  out  the  truth  is,  that  his  literary 
opinions  were  in  a perpetual  state  of  progress,  and  therefore  o^ 
apparent  flux."1 2 3 4 

Dryden  wrote  more  prolifically  in  the  field  of  drama  than 
in  any  other  field.  Indeed,  for  fourteen  years  he  wrote  dramatic 
poetry  only.  These  fourteen  years  Saintsbury  descrioed  as  "a 
filtering  reservoir  for  his  political  powers  so  that  the  stream 
which,  when  it  ran  into  them,  was  the  turbid  and  rubbish--laden 
current  of  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  flowed  out  as  impetuous,  as 
strong,  but  clear  and  without  base  admixture,  in  the  splendid 
verse  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel . "^  He  was  writing  to  the  coar^< 
depraved  taste  of  a Restoration  audience  that  "bade  him  toil  on 
to  make  them  sport,"  and  because  he  followed  this  bidding,  he 
wrote  only  one  play  pleasing  to  himself,  "All  for  Love."  His 
position  is  unique  for  he  v/as  writing  a form  of  literature  not 
I natural  to  himself,  and  so,  "not  being  born  a dramatic  poet  he 
became  one,  mainly  in  virtue  of  his  critical  endowments ."^ 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  looking  back  upon  his  dramas  and 
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1.  Saintsbury,  G.,  English  Men  of  Letters  vtJf  p.  133-134 

2.  Saintsbury,  G.,  English  Men  of  Letters ,„p.  37 

3.  ibid,  p.  121 

4.  Garnett,  R.,  The  Age  of  Dryden , p.  34 
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being  conscious  of  his  short  comings,  he  confessed  in  his  last 
epilogue  his  faults  in  these  lines: 

’’The  poets  who  must  live  by  courts  or  starve. 

Were  proud  so  good  a government  to  serve. 

And  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  profane. 

Tainted  the  Stage  for  some  small  snip  of  gain.” 

The  prefaces  to  nis  plays  '’exhibit  the  steady  advance  of  a slow 
strong,  sure  mind  from  rudimentary  conceptions  to  as  just  views 
of  the  requisities  of  dramatic  poetry  as  could  well  be  attained 
in  an  age  encumbered  with  venerable  fallacies  ."■*■  These  are 
reasons,  why  I shall  first  treat  of  Dryden' s plays. 

In  discussing  his  dramas  I shall  take  four  tragedies  and 
one  comedy:  the  former  beginning  with  ’’The  Indian  Emperor1 2 3’  and 
ending  with  ’’All  for  Love."  "The  Indian  Emperor,"  hryden' s fir 
original  play,  was  close  to  the  French  although  he  condemned  in 
his  writings  the  French  practice  of  using  only  a few  characters 
around  whom  the  entire  action  was  centred.  This  similarity  to 
French  plays  gave  a French  character  to  the  English  stage,  from 
which  Dryden  later  freed  himself.  Even  when  he  condemned  certa 
French  practices,  he  did  praise  their  use  of  rhyme  and  "The 
Indian  Emperor"  exemplifies  "consummate  rhyme. In  fact,  what 
must  have  impressed  the  Restoration  audience  in  this  play  was 
the  "pounding  of  cadence"  and  tne  "ringing  of  rhyme."0  In  dis- 
cussing rhyme  Dryden  had  pointed  out  that  inversion  of  words  wajb 
a drawback  to  it  in  the  hands  of  some  authors,  but  he  argued  thit 
"judiciously  ordered"  it  was  superior  to  blank  verse.  In  "The 
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1.  Garnett,  R.,  The  Age  of  Dryden,  p.  100 

2.  Van  Doren,  M.,  John  Dryden,  p.  110 

3.  ibid,  p.  Ill 
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Indian  Emperor, " however,  his  emphasis  on  the  rhyme,  causes  him  , 
at  times  to  sacrifice  sense  and  natural  word  order.  The  follow- 
ing verses  of  Guyomar  on  the  appearance  of  the  Spanish  vessels 
illustrates  his  use  of  rhyme  in  this  play: 

’*1  went,  in  order,  sir,  to  your  command, 

To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land; 

To  that  sea-shore  where  no  more  world  is  found; 

But  foaming  billov/s  breaking  on  the  ground; 

Where,  for  a while,  my  eyes  no  object  met. 

But  distant  skies  that  in  the  ocean  set; 

And  low-hung  clouds  that  dip  themselves  in  rain. 

To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again. 

At  last,  as  far  as  I could  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  somewhat  me thought  did  rise, 

Like  blueish  mists,  which  still  appearing  more. 

Look  dreadful  shapes,  and  moved  towards  the  shore." 

This  play  is  an  heroic  play,  which  in  itself  was  almost  an 
invention  of  Dryden's,  who  said  that  its  germ  was  found  in 
Davenant's  "siege  of  Rhodes,"  in  which  play  the  author  "perfecte 
the  rhyme,  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  which  Mr.  Waller  taught 
An  heroic  play  is  an  heroic  poem  in  little,  (arranged  in  five 
acts),  the  subject  of  which  is  love  and  valor.  The  hero  must  be 
a superman  with  superhuman  ideals;  the  heroine  must  be  of  un- 
surpassed constancy  and  ideals,  and  there  must  be  a strug  le  be- 
tween love  and  honor.  The  chief  characters  must  be  exalted;  the 
cannot  talk  in  ordinary  language,  so  to  be  elevated  properly  the 
must  converse  jn  the  verse  of  this  time,  the  heroic  couplet. 

1.  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  * Rival  Ladies  * , Vol.  I,  pTv  ^ “Cp” 
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Here  again  is  felt  the  influence  of  France--the  French  meter  was 
the  riming  couplet,  and  the  light  accent  at  the  end  of  the  line 
influenced  the  English  in  their  distinguishing  between  poetry 
and  prose.  Later  on  in  his  ’’Preface  to  ’All  for  Love’,”  in 
which  Dryden  discarded  rhyme  in  favor  of  blank  verse,  he  said 
that  the  ’’French  heroic  verse  runs  with  more  activity  than 
strength.”  He  thus  condemned  again  the  French,  yet  in  this  pla;y 
and  in  others,  he  copied  their  worst  f aults--declamatory  senti- 
ment. Later,  too,  in  his  "Preface  to  ’Troilus  and  Cressida' ,” 
to  prove  his  own  point  that  nothing  should  be  affixed  to  the 
author  in  discourse  which  will  hinder  the  passions,  he  quoted 
from  Longinus:  "If  the  passions  be  artfully  employed  the  dis- 

course becomes  vehement  and  lofty.  If  otherwise,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  ridiculous  than  a great  passion  in  this  respect.”  he 
then  went  on  to  acknowledge  that  the  figurative  language  of 
Montezuma  in  "The  Indian  Emperor”  is  out  of  place.  No  man  while 
seeking  safety  from  the  enemy  which  is  pursuing  him  will  stop 
to  describe  his  danger  in  an  elaborate  simile: 

"As  when  upon  the  sands,  the  traveller 
Sees  the  high  sea  come  rolling  from  afar. 

The  land  grows  short,  he  mends  his  weary  pace. 

While  death  behind  him  covers  all  the  place: 

So  I,  by  swift  misfortunes  am  pursued. 

Which  on  each  other  are  like  waves  renewed."1 

Again  in  his  "Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting”  when  he 
pointed  out  that  Chaucer  knew  when  "to  put  by  the  brush,"  he 
went  on  to  sav  that  "nothing  that  doesn’t  heln  to  carry  out  the 

1#  Indian  Emperor  , Act  V,  scene  Il^scott— Saintsoury,  vol.  II 
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main  design  should  be  included- -a  robe  which  is  too  heavy  is  less 
an  ornament  than  a burthen.  The  fine  simile  with  which  Monte- 
zuma died  was  out  of  season.” 

While  seeinfc  these  faults  in  this  play,  aid  realizing  that 
Dryden  himself  condemned  them  later,  we  remember  that  in  dis- 
cussing criticism  he  said  that  "a  man  who  is  resolved  to  praise 
an  author  with  any  aopearance  of  justice  must  be  sure  to  take 
him  in  the  strongest  side  and  where  he  is  the  least  liable  to 
exceptions.""*'  So  1 r "The  Indian  Emneror"  we  have  tenderly 
pathetic  lines  here,  /here  the  author  did  heighten  the  beauties 
of  his  verse: 

"As  callow  birds, 

Whose  mother's  killed  in  seeking  of  the  prey. 

Cry  in  their  nest  and  think  her  long  away. 

And,  at  each  leaf  that  stirs,  each  blast  of  wind. 

Gape  for  the  food  which  they  must  never  find." 

Returning  to  the  theme  of  the  play,  we  find  that  it  deals 
with  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cortez  with  his  generals  Pizarro  and  Vasquez.  There  is 
constant  struggling  between  love  and  honor  on  the  part  of  Cortes, 
who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Cydaria,  daughter  of  Montezuma,  the 
emperor;  Guyomar,  younger  son  of  the  emperor,  who  is  in  love 
with  Alibech,  daughter  of  the  late  queen;  and  Odmar,  elder  son 
who  loves  the  s- me  girl.  Cortez  almost  yields  his  honor  to  his 


love;  Guyomar  in  saving  his  father,  and  in  refusing  to  betray 
his  country,  holds  fast  to  his  honor;  while  Odmar  loses  his  hone 


r 


1.  quoted  in  Lowell,  J.  R. , Among  My  Books , p.  39 


2. 

’’The 


Conquest 
of 

--Granada" 


several  times  in  his  ruthless  attempts  to  win  Alibech,  who 
really  loves’ Guyomar . 

Cortez  says,  ’’Honour  once  lost  is  never  found.” 

Guyomar  utters  these  words:  "But  in  this  strait  to  honour 

I’ll  be  true 

The  play  shows  constant  change  of  fortune,  which  we  see  in 
greater  measure  in  ’’The  Conquest  of  Granada”;  Cydaria  is  constant 
in  her  love  for  Cortez;  Almeria  is  the  villainess  who  declares 
her  love  to  Cortez;  and  sons  are  striving  for  success  in  their 
father’s  kingdom.  These  are  all  characteristics  of  the  heroic 
play  but  we  find  them  more  strongly  illustrated  in  ’’The  Conques 
of  Granada,”  often  described  as  the  first  real  heroic  play.  As 
has  been  mentioned  before^  Dryden  later  descried  these  words  of 
Montezuma  uttered  in  the  last  scene  of  the  tragedy  as  he  dies 
from  a self  inflicted  wound: 

’’For  pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays 
But  with  the  tedious  sight  of  woes  decays. 

Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow; 

And  I grow  stiff  as  cooling  metals  do.” 

’’The  Conquest  of  Granada”  (1670)  is  a most  amazing  play 
made  up  of  revolutions,  discoveries,  change  of  sides,  struggles 
to  gain  the  love  of  various  ladies,  ranting,  raving,  bathos,  an 
bombast.  Indeed  Dryden  himself  in  his  ’’Dedication  of  the 
'Spanish  Friar'”  wrote:  ”1  remember  some  verses  of  my  own  of 

Almanzor  which  cry  vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extravagance,  an| 
which  I wish  heartily  in  the  fire All  that  I can  say  for 
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these  passages,  which  I hope  are  not  many,  is,  that  I knew  they 
were  bad  enough  to  please,  even  when  I writ  them;  but  I repent 
of  them  amongst  my  sins;  and  if  any  of  their  fellows  intrude  by 
chance  into  my  present  writings,  I draw  a stroke  over  all  those 

Delilahs  of  the  theatre Nothing  is  truly  sublime  that  is 

not  just  and  proper/’  Despite  all  the  demerits,  obvious  in  the 
ten  acts  of  the  two  parts  of  this  play,  it  has,  as  Saintsbury 
expresses  it,  ’’somewhat  of  a noble  spirit  prevading  it."1 

It  is  an  heroic  play  with  a definite  moral:  ’’union  pre- 

p 

serves  a commonwealth;  discord  destroys  it.”  1'he  theme  of  the 
play  deals  with  the  struggle  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Moors.  The  action  centres  around  Almanzor  whose  prowess  is  so 
great  that  whichever  side  has  his  assistance  is  the  victor.  So 
confident  is  he  of  himself  that  early  in  the  play  when  in  dangei) 
of  death  he  says: 

’’Stand  off;  I have  not  leisure  yet  to  die.” 

In  his  dedication  of  the  play  to  James,  Duke  of  York, 

(later  James  II),  Dryden  wrote  of  the  play  itself:  ’’That  kind 

of  poesy  which  excites  to  virtue  the  greatest  men,  is  of  the 
greatest  use  to  mankind;”  and  of  Almanzor:  ”l  have  formed  a 

hero  of  an  excessive  and  over-boiling  courage;  out  Homer  and 
Tasso  are  my  precedents.  A character  of  an  eccentric  virtue  is 
the  more  exact  image  of  human  life,  because  he  is  not  wholly 
exempted  from  its  frailities;  such  a person  is  Almanzor.”  Agair) 
in  answering  those  who  accused  Almanzor  as  a "contemnor  of  kings 

he  claimed  he  took  him  from  Homer’s  Achilles  and  Tasso’s  Rinaldq 
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2.  Dryden,  John,  Preface  to  ^Troilus  ^nd  Gressida*.  Vol.  I,  p. 
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’’whose  behavior  did  not  illustrate  the  French  standard  of 
weighing  love  and  honor  by  drachmas  and  scruples"--a  point  held 
highly  by  the  French  and  aped  by  the  English.  In  the  play  it- 
self Dryden  is  putting  into  practice  certain  of  the  objections 
he  had  against  the  French  stage. 

The  most  pertinent  part  of  the  preface  to  the  play  is  the 
statement  concerning  rhyme.  Dryden  wrote  that  there  is  now  no 
argument  as  to  whether  or  not  heroic  verse  should  be  used  in 
serious  plays,  as  it  is  now  in  possession  of  the  stage;  serious 
drama  should  be  in  rhyme,  for  to  be  exalted  it  should  not  be  toe 
near  conversation.  He  went  further  to  assert  that,  because 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  used  blank  verse,  men  erred  in  thinking 
that  this  marked  the  pillars  of  poetry  beyond  which  an  author 
shouldn’t  go.  Because  these  two  dramatists  didn’t  descrioe 
passion  in  rhyme,  that  didn't  mean  passion  couldn’t  ^»e  so  des- 
cribed, for  Dryden  believed  that  the  worst  rhyme  would  not  be  as 
bad  as  no  rhyme . 

He  went  still  further  in  declaring  that  the  heroic  poet 
"may  let  himself  loose  to  visionary  objects  and  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  things  as  depending  not  on  sense,  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  comprehended  by  knowledge  may  give  him  a freer 
scope  for  imagination."  He  felt  that  the  heroic  play  was  "the 
pleasantest  way  of  writing  in  verse  as  well  as  the  highest 
pattern  of  human  life."  Even  the  frequent  use  of  drums  and 
trumpets  on  the  stage  is  helpful  in  producing  the  desired  ef- 


fect 
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'’The  Conquest  of  Granada'1 , then,  lives  up  to  the  points  of 
being  a heroic  play  written  in  rhyme  with  a most  exalted  person- 
age in  the  character  of  Almanzor.  I feel  it  is  not  the  highest 
pattern  of  human  life;  the  author  does  not  know  when  "to  put  by 
the  crush;”  description  of  passion  in  bombastic  rhyme  is  infi- 
nitely bad.  We  must  rememoer,  however,  that  Dryden  lived  in  an 
age  of  oratory  and  declamation,  in  an  age  when  in  the  beginning 
of  his  writing,  he  had  to  choose  between  poor  clank  verse  and 
rhyme,  and  he  chose  the  latter,  perfecting  it  as  the  years  went 
on.  Moreover,  as  we  come  to  the  plays  "Aurengzebe”  and  uAll  for 
Love”,  we  find  him  not  afraid  to  break  away  from  rhyme,  another 
step  in  his  progressive  march. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  entire  plot  of  the  play,  which 
Saints bury  believes  is  at  the  same  time  both  ”the  triumph  and 
the  ' reductio  ad  absurdum'  of  the  style”  (of  heroic  play.)"^  It 
is  enough  to  explain  that  Granada  under  the  monarch  Boabdelin  is 
divided  into  factions  because  of  the  quarrel  between  the  Aben- 
cerrages  and  Zegrys  (families).  During  a dissension  a stranger, 
aiding  the  apparently  weaker  side,  kills  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposite  side  and  when  refusing  to  desist  is  seized  by  the 
king's  guards.  This  is  Almanzor  who  had  drawn  a sword,  des- 
cribed a circle,  and  spoken  thus: 

"Upon  they  life  pass  not  this  middle  space; 

Since  death  stands  guarding  the  forbidden  place;” 
and  had  killed  Gomel  who  had  advanced.  Later  when  the  noble 
Spanish  envoy  lays  down  hard  conditions,  Almanzor  remarks,  ”The 

1.  Saint sbury,  G.,  John  Dryden,  p.  46 
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Moors  have  Heaven  and.  me.”  Almahide,  betrothed  to  the  king,  is 
a pattern  of  exact  virtue;  Almanzor  wins  her  eventually.  Lyn- 
daraxa,  sister  of  the  Zegry  chief,  is  the  villainess,  who  in- 
cites the  king’s  brother  Abdalla  to  wrest  the  throne;  who  ’’plays 
him  off”  against  Abdelrnelech,  chief  of  the  Abencerrages , a 
jealous  rival  for  her  hand;  who  makes  love  to  Almanzor;  and  who, 
when  stabbed  by  Abdelrnelech  who  then  stabs  himself,  says: 

’’Die  for  us  both,  I have  not  leisure  now." 

The  play  has  the  conventional  heroic  ending  with  Boabdelin  dying 
in  battle,  with  Almanzor  turning  out  to  be  the  long-lost  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Arcos,  and  with  Almahide,  who  though  loving  Almanzor 
had  been  forced  to  marry  boabdelin,  promising  to  wed  Almanzor 
after  a year  of  widowhood. 

Caesar  quelled  a mutiny  with  a word.  Why,  then,  should  not 
Almanzor,  when  the  kin  : could  not  exact  obedience  from  his  men, 
secure  it  with: 

"Lay  down  your  arms',  'tis  1 command  you  now. 

Do  it ” 

Despite  the  poor  poetry  of  such  lines  as  these  addressed  by 
Almanzor  to  his  mother's  ghost: 

"i'll  squeeze  thee  like  a bladder  there 
And  make  thee  groan  thyself  away  in  air:” 
we  find  them  followed  by  the  noole  couplet: 

"I  am  the  ghost  of  her  who  gave  thee  birth. 

The  airy  shadow  of  her  mouldering  earth.” 
and  close  to  the  following: 


What  precious  drops  are  those 


Which  silently  each  other's  track  pursue. 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew?” 

"Since  the  characters  of  the  play  are  only  puppets,  it  is 
not  inappropriate  to  find  beauty,  as  in  these  lines,  which  both 
Scott  and  Saint sbury  felt  were  inspired  by  the  soul  of  chival- 
ry:"^ (Almanzor  is  rejecting  Lyndaraxa' s advances) 

"Pair  though  you  are 

As  summer  mornings,  and  your  eyes  more  bright 
Than  stars  that  twinkle  on  a winter's  night; 

Though  you  have  eloquence  to  warm  and  move 
Cold  age  and  fasting  hermits  into  love; 

Though  Almahide  with  scorn  rewards  my  care. 

Yet  than  to  change,  'tis  noble  to  despair. 

My  love's  my  soul,  and  that  from  fate  is  free-- 
'Tis  that  unchanged  and  deathless  part  of  me." 

Saintsbury  felt  that  the  audience  which  cheered  such  poetr 
could  not  be  wholly  vile.  I feel  that  the  poet  who  was  constanf- 
ly  striving  for  good  verses  shows  himself  in  these. 

"The  Conquest  of  Granada"  illustrates  Dryden' s attempt  to 
write  an  heroic  play  in  rhyme.  While  possessing  the  merits 
pointed  out,  it  possesses  greater  demerits  with  its  improba- 
bility and  bombast. 

The  next  step  forward  in  Dryden' s progress  is  found  in 
"Aurengzebe . " This  play,  which  was  his  last  wholly  in  rhyme,  is 
free  from  the  rant,  the  tremendous  length,  and  the  breath-taking 


1.  Garnett,  R.,  The  Age  of  Dryden,  p.  87 
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improbable  "ijustle  and  bustle”  of  uThe  Conquest  of  C-ranada.” 

There  is  overlapping  of  lines  in  his  rhyme  which  prepares  us  for 
his  change  to  blank  verse,  there  is  better  character  drawing, 
and  there  is  distinct  skill  of  verse  in  such  lines  as  these: 

’’When  I consider  life,  ’ tis  all  a cheat. 

Yet,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favor  the  deceit. 

Trust  on,  and  think  tomorrow  will  repay. 

To-morrow' s falser  than  the  former  day. 

Lies  worse,  and  while  it  says,  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joys,  cuts  off  what  we  possest. 

Strange  cozenage',  none  would  live  past  years  again. 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain. 

And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 

I'm  tired  with  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold 
Which  fools  us  young  and  beggars  us  when  old." 

In  his  dedication  of  "Aurengzebe”  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave 
Dryden,  in  contemplating  an  heroic  poem  of  which  he  made  mentiorjl, 
declared  that  he  had  grown  tired  of  drawing  the  deformities  of 
life,  and  said  that  if  he  must  be  condemned  to  rhyme  he  should 
find  some  ease  in  his  change  of  punishment.  He  hoped  that  an 
heroic  poem  might  make  amends  for  his  many  poor  plays,  and  he 
felt  that  in  this  tragedy  he  had  drawn  his  characters  close  to 
those  of  an  heroic  poem.  He  said  that  he  considered  that 


Indamora,  the  heroine,  who  is  won  by  Aurengzebe  after  the  usual 
struggle  between  love  and  honor,  and  Melesinda,  wife  of  Morat, 
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are  ’’natural  and  not  unbecoming  of  their  character.”  He  has 
mixed  in  them  ”a  practicaole  virtue  with  the  frailties  and  im- 
perfections of  human  life.”  And  in  his  prologue  Dryden  admits 
growing  ’’weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress,  rhyme;”  passion's  be- 
ing ’’too  fierce  to  oe  in  fetters  bound;”  and  he  yields  honor  to 
the  age  of  Shakespeare,  even  though  ’’less  polished  and  more  un- 
skilled,” than  his  own.  He  felt  that  he  himself  was  "betwixt 
two  ages--the  first  of  this  and  the  hindmost  of  the  last.” 

"Aurengzebe”  is  important,  then,  in  showing  the  improvement 
of  handling  of  theme  and  characters,  in  preparing  the  reader  fotf 
Dryden' s abandonment  of  rhyme,  and,  in  his  praise  of  Shakespeare 
of  leading  one  towards  ’’All  for  Love11^  of  which  he  wrote  in 
Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting : ”l  never  writ  anything  for  my-’ 

self  but  'Antony  and  Cleopatra'.”  -Vhen  he  wrote  for  himself, 
it  is  evident  that  he  could  v/rite  a fine  play,  even  though  it 
fell  short  of  him  whom  he  imit ate d- -Shake spe are  . 

The  Preface  to  ' All  for  Love  ’ is  very  interesting  from  the 
standpoint  of  Dryden’ s critical  theory.  He  speaks  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  moral--the  end  of  unlawful  love.  He  vindicates 
his  "breach  of  the  conventions  of  the  French  stage,  ,/hen  he 
said  that  the  French  would  not  have  thought  it  modesty  to  bring 
together  Octavia  and  Cleopatra,  but  he  thought  it  natural.  Con*- 
tinuing  with  the  French  attitude  he  speaks  here  of  their  over- 
nicety not  to  offend,  and  believes  the  French  have  no  right  to 
prescribe  for  the  English  stage  until  they  themselves  have 
conquered.  He  also  says  that  poets  are  the  best  critics  but  alL 

1.  Garnett,  G.,  The  Age  of  Dryden,  p.  100 
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poets  mar  not  have  a taste  for  tragedy.  While  poetry,  "which  is 
a picture  of  nature  must  generally  please,"  all  parts  of  it  must 
not  necessarily  please  everyman. 

Coming  to  the  play  proper,  Dryden  declared  that  in  endeavo]] 
ing  to  follow  the  Ancients  and  finding  their  models  too  little 
for  Englisn  tragedy,  he  imitated  the  "divine"  Shakespeare;  there- 
fore he  "disencumbered  himself  from  rhyme,  not  that  he  condemnec 
his  former  way."  his  imitation  of  Shakespeare  made  him  feel  th^t 
he  excelled  in  this  play,  and  that  the  scene  in  the  first  act 
between  Antony,  who  is  fettered  by  his  great  desire  of  Cleopatr^, 
and  his  rugged,  honest,  frank  general,  Ventidius , who  tries  to 
break  that  spell,  is  preferred  by  him  to  anything  he  had  writterj 
Antony  in  that  scene  is  alone  and  is  musing  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  his  birthday.  Ventidius  comes  upon  him  in  his  soli- 
tude, and  Antony,  annoyed,  speaks  sharply  to  him.  By  the  end  oij 
the  scene  Antony  has  been  inspired  by  his  loyal  officer,  and 
appears  ready  to  lead  the  followers  Ventidius  has  secured  for 
him.  Some  of  the  fine  lines  which  show  Dryden* s handling  of 
blank  verse  (of  which  Van  Doren  says:  "it  is  richly  and  closely- 

woven,  but  it  is  absolutely  clear;  the  style  is  impeccable")-^- 
are  these : 

"I  know  thy  meaning. 

But  I have  lost  my  reason;  have  disgraced 
The  name  of  soldier  with  inglorious  ease. 

In  the  full  vintage  of  my  flowing  honors. 

Sate  still,  and  saw  it  pressed  by  other  hands. 


1.  Van  Doren,  M.,  John  Dryden , p.  115 
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Fortune  came  smiling  to  my  youth,  and  wooed  it. 

And  purple  greatness  met  my  ripened  years. 

When  first  I came  to  empire,  I was  horn 
On  tides  of  people,  crowding  to  my  triumphs. 

The  wish  of  nations;  and  the  willing  world 
Received  me  as  its  pledge  of  future  peace; 

I was  so  great,  so  happy,  so  beloved. 

Fate  could  not  ruin  me;  till  I took  pains. 

And  worked  against  my  fortune,  chid  her  from  me. 

And  turned  her  loose;  yet  still  she  came  again. 

My  careless  days,  and  my  luxuriant  nights. 

At  len  th  have  wearied  her,  and  now  she's  gone,-- 
Gone,  gone,  divorced  forever." 

So  with  "All  for  Love,"  the  only  play  "he  writ  for  himself," 

we  shall  leave  tragedy,  having  followed  Dry den' s progress  from 

his  first  original  play,  the  heroic  "Indian  Emperor"  with  its 

similarity  to  the  French,  through  "The  Conquest  of  Granada"  with 

its  bombast,  showing  what  could  and  what  couldn't  be  done  with 

an  heroic  play,  though  "Aurengzebe"  with  its  marking  the  close 

of  Dryden's  use  of  rhyme,  to  "All  for  Love,”  written  in  imitation 

of  Shakespeare  and  nature.  Almost  as  anti-climax  we  turn  to 

comedy,  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  omitted,  although 

agreeing  with  Saintsbury  that  in  this  field  especially,  his 

1 

coarseness  is  "delioerate,  unnecessary,  defective  in  art.” 

Dryden  wrote  of  himself  in  his  Defence  of  an  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy : "I  confess  my  chief  endeavors  are  to  delight  the 
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age  in  which  I live.  If  the  humor  of  this  be  for  low  comedy, 
small  accidents,  and  raillery,  I will  force  my  genius  to  ooey 
it,  though  with  more  reputation  I could  write  in  verse.  I know 
I am  not  fitted  oy  nature  to  write  comedy:  I want  that  gaiety 

of  humor  which  is  required  to  it.  My  conversation  is  slow  and 
dull,  my  humor  saturnine  and  reserved:  in  short,  I am  none  of 

those  who  endeavor  to  break  jests  in  company .....  reputation  in 
them  (comedies)  is  the  last  thing  to  which  I shall  pretend."1 
In  these  words  Dryden  showed  that  he  was  writing  a form  of  liter- 
ature for  which  he  had  neither  esteem  nor  skill,  and  that  he 
expected  no  great  reputation  from  them. 

In  the  ’’preface  to  The  Mock  Astrologer 11  Dryden  said  that 
"comedy  should  make  man  appear  ’pleasantly  ridiculous.’  Virtue 
needn’t  be  rewarded  nor  vice  punished.  The  sinner  should  be 

i 

made  happy  by  reclaiming  him  from  vice.”  In  "Marriage  a la 
Mode”  (1673),  the  one  comedy  I shall  use  as  an  example,  these 
points  are  illustrated.  Rhodophil  and  Doralice,  seemingly  tire 
of  one  another  after  a short  married  life,  have  what  turns  out 
to  oe  a harmless  affair.  This  involves  among  other  things  a 
ridiculous  "hide  and  seek”  incident  in  the  garden  of  Doralice’ s 
home  and  a masquerade^  with  Melantha  and  Palamede  who  are  en- 
gaged, because  of  the  wish  of  their  elders.  The  main  interest 
of  this  play  lies  with  the  action  of  this  quartet.  Melantha, 
in  her  craze  for  smart  French  phrases  and  her  keeness  for  the 
court,  may,  according  to  Saintsbury,  have  had  some  part  in  the 
making  of  Congreve’s  Millamant  ("The  Way  of  the  World.”)  The 
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play  is  couched  in  the  language  of  the  time,  and  because  of  this 
is  "an  offense  of  good  manners."  Doralice  is  considered  by 
Saintsbury  to  be  the  most  distinctly  drawn  character  of  Dryden' £ 
plays.  Of  course,  in  the  end  the  married  pair  find  themselves 
not  wearied  of  each  other,  and  Palamede  feels  that  Melantha  is 
worth  winning. 

Dryden,  as  we  remember,  said  that  a play  s ould  aim  at  one 
action.  He  admitted  tnat  this  play  had  two  actions  not  depend- 
ent on  each  other."  This  other  action  is  that  of  the  serious 
underplot  between  Lemidas,  who  was  first  the  son  of  the  reigning 
king  and  then  wasn't,  but  who  later  was  found  to  be  the  son  of 
the  rightful  king,  and  Palmyra,  who  was  really  the  daughter  of 
the  reigning  king.  Despite  the  ridiculousness  of  the  situation* 
in  this  underplot  there  is  some  good  poetry  in  it,  as  when 
Lemidas  said  at  the  end  of  the  first  scene  in  Act  III  speaks: 
"bethinks  I do  not  want 

That  huge  long  train  of  fawning  followers 
That  swept  a furlong  after  me. 

'Tis  true  I am  alone; 

So  was  the  Godhead,  e^e  he  made  the  world. 

And  better  served  h'mself  tbrn  served,  by  nature." 

In  the  dedication  of  this  comedy  to  the  Lari  of  Rochester, 
Dryden  gave  credit  to  him  for  any  gallantries  copied,  rather 
than  to  the  French  court  itself.  He  felt  that  this  play  was  an 
improvement  over  the  lowness  of  some  of  his  other  comedies,  yet 
said  that  this  was  still  faulty.  He  remarked  that  "wit  seems  tn 


1.  Dryden,  John,  "Preface  to  Troilus  and  Cressida" 
Ker,  W.  p..  Essay  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  I,  p.  32 
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have  lodged  itself  more  no  .ly  in  this  age  than  in  any  of  the 
former.” 

To  conclude,  then,  Dryden  felt  that  he  had  no  skill  in 
writing  comedies,  yet  to  please  the  taste  of  his  age  he  did  so 
He  realized  hy  his  own  admissions  later  that  he  offended  good 
taste  in  these  comedies.  He  did  think  that  the  best  of  Marriage 
k la  Mode  was  the  best  of  his  comic  writing. 

Turning  now  from  his  dramatic  poetry  to  the  other  types  we 
shall  take  first  his  ” Annus  Mirabilis,”  and  earlier  poems.  I’he 
first  poem,  dealing  with  the  year  of  the  famous  fire  (1666), 
includes  that  catastrophe,  with  the  ruin  it  brought  at  home,  anc. 
the  Dutch  War,  v/ith  its  triumphs  abroad.  The  poem  is  written  ir 
quatrains,  and  in  a letter  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  concerning  the 
poem,  Dryden  said  that  he  modelled  the  poem  on  Virgil.  He  also 
said  in  the  letter  that  he  chose  quatrains  for  ”he  ever  judged 
them  more  noble  and  of  greater  dignity,  both  for  sound  and 
number,  than  any  other  verse  in  use  amongst  us.”  Here  is  not 
the  staunch  support  of  rhyme  that  has  been  discussed  previously 
as  found  in  his  prefaces,  essays,  and  epistles.  At  this  time 
of  v/riting  he  felt  that  the  couplet  was  easier  to  write,  as  the 
thought  was  closed  v/ithin  the  two  lines,  while  in  writing  the 
quatrain  the  poet  must  keep  in  mind  the  four  lines. 

The  poem  gives  the  first  evidence  of  Dryden’ s descriptive 
powers,  and  points  towards  the  moulding  or  leavening  effect  his 
verse  will  have  on  English  poetry.  There  is  strength  of  wording, 
a flowing  versification,  and  a divergence  from  the  conceits  of 
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the  metaphysical  poets.  There  are  some  conceits,  for  as  we  have 
said  before,  Dryden  was  a poet  of  his  time  as  well  as  a critic 
ahead  of  his  time  so  that  here,  as  in  the  stanzas  on  the  death 
of  Hastings,  and  those  on  Cromwell,  conceits  which  were  in  use 
at  the  time  may  be  found.  However,  despite  the  tediousness  of 
the  poem,  despite  the  fact  that  his  use  of  the  quatrain  showed 
its  greatest  defects,  despite  all  the  rubbish,  there  are  certair 
stanzas  that  surmount  all  this  as: 

’’The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood, 

'.There,  while  her  beams  like  glittering  silver  play. 
Upon  the  deck  our  careful  General  stood. 

And  deeply  mused  on  the  succeeding  day. 

That  happy  sun,  said  he,  will  rise  again. 

Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see; 

And  I alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain. 

Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for  me. 

% 

Yet  like  an  English  general  will  I die. 

And  all  the  ocean  make  my  spacious  grave; 

Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  die. 

The  sea’s  a tomo  that’s  proper  for  the  brave.” 

Again  in  these  lines  is  the  poet  in  Aryden  revealed: 

’’And  threatening  France,  placed  like  a painted  Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand;”’1' 
or  in  the  description  of  the  dreams  of  the  disheartened  enemy, 
filled  with  imagination,  which,  in  the  aforementioned  letter  to 

. stanza  39 


1 


Sir  Robert  Howard,  Dryden  descrioed  as  v/it,  which,  is  a ’’lively 
and  apt  description  dressed  in  such  colours  of  speech,  that  it 
sets  before  your  eyes  the  absent  object  as  perfectly  aid  more 
delightfully  than  nature:” 

”ln  dreans  they  fearful  precipices  tread; 

Or,  shiprwrecked,  labour  to  some  distant  shore; 

Or  in  dark  churches  walk  amon.^  the  dead ”'L 

Saintsbury  believed  that  Dryden’ s poem  to  Clarendon  was  one 
of  te  most  finished  of  his  early  poems,  that  all  Dryden’ s heroi 
poems  exemplified  ’’mastery  of  the  couplet  and  its  cadence,”^  ancl 
that  ’’Annus  Miraoilis”  is  not  the  equal  of  ’’Astrea  Redux.”5  A 
fine  passage  in  the  Clarendon  poem  is  this : 

”Our  setting  sun  from  his  declining  seat 
Shot  beams  of  kindness  on  you,  not  of  heat: 

And,  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a few 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  true 
Made  you  the  favorite  of  his  last  sad  times; 


lines 


Shown  all  at  once,  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes 
As  new-born  Pallas  did  the  god’ s surprise 
When,  springing  forth  from  Jove's  new-closing  wound. 
She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground; 

Which  sproutin.,  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose. 

And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose.” 

The  poet  who  could  write  such  a passage  as  well  as  these 
from  ’’Astrae  Redux”  shows  the  mastery  of  which  Saintsbury 


1.  stanza  71 

2.  Saintsbury,  G . , Eng.  Men  of  Letters  p .“^33 

3.  ibid,  p.  35 
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2. 

satires 


wrote  and  illustrates  the  statement  that  Dryden  was  always  stri\ 
ing  for  ^ood  verses: 

"bethinks  I see  those  crowds  on  Dover’s  strand, 

V/ho  in  their  haste  to  welcome  you  to  land 

Choked  up  the  beach  with  their  still-growing  store. 

And  made  a wilder  torrent  on  the  shore: 

V/hile,  spurred  with  eager  thoughts  of  past  delight, 
Those  who  had  seen  you  court  a second  sight. 

Preventing  still  your  steps,  and  making  haste 
To  meet  you  often  wher  so’er  you  past. 

How  shall  I speak  of  that  triumphant  day 
When  you  renewed  the  expiring  pomp  of  May?" 

The  age  in  which  the  author  of  this  passage  lived  was  one 
of  political  and  literary  controversy,  of  party  malice,  and  of 
rival  jealousies.  ^t  is  therefore  an  age  in  which  satire  was 
extensively  employed  in  writing,  and  the  satires  of  Dryden  are 
all  important.  According  to  Garnett , "-ubsalom  and  Achitophel" 
gave  him  the  distinction  of  "the  greatest  satirist,  the  most 
consummate  artist  in  the  heroic  couplet,  and  the  most  cogent 
reasoner  in  rhyme.'1-  "Mac  Flecknoe,'1  directed  against  Shadwell 
who  ever  was  unfair,  unjust,  and  most  scurrilous  in  his  attacks 
on  Dryden,  including  defamation  of  the  latter’s  personal  charac-| 


• 

ter,  was  the  bitterest  of  satires,  which  led  to  a succession  of 
similar  writings  including  Pope's  "Dunciad."  Great  power  of 
reasoning  in  rhyme,  was  illustrated  both  in  "Religio  Laici"  and 
in  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther." 

1.  Garnett,  R.,  The  Age  of  Dryden,  p.  10 
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Before  considering  these  works  individually,  let  us  recall 
what  Dryden  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  satire  in  his  discourse 
on  its  origin.  He  declared  that  he  never  stooped  to  lampoon; 
he  asserted  that  he  never  wilfully  stole  a man's  reputation;  anc 
he  avowed  that  "it  was  an  act  of  virtue  to  make  examples  of 
vicious  men.”  He  said  that  he  didn't  rail  and  that  he  dealt  in 
"little  extravagances  rather  than  in  great  crimes."  He  felt 
that  of  the  ancients,  and  here  again  we  see  him  mindful  of  the 
ancients,  Persius  discovered  the  secret  of  a modern  satire--the 
satire  should  "treat  of  only  one  subject,  should  be  confined  to 
one  particular  theme."  He  said  that  his  character  Zimri  was 
worth  the  whole  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  in  being  ridiculous 
not  bloody,  and  that  he  against  whom  it  was  intended  (Duke  of 
Buckingham)  "was  too  witty  to  resent  it  as  an  injury."  Here  is 
Zimri: 

"In  the  first  rank  did  Zimri  stand; 

■a  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome: 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong. 

Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long; 

But,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 

Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon:" 

This  is  one  of  the  many  portraits  filling  the  poem,  of 
which  Dryden  said  in  the  introduction:  "There  is  sweetness  in 

good  verse,  which  tickles  even  while  it  hurts;  and  no  man  can 
be  heartily  angry  with  him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will." 
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He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  merely  laughed  at  some  men's 
follies  when  he  could  have  more  easily  declaimed  against  their 
vices.  He  said  that  "the  true  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of 
vices  by  correction." 

Let  us  apply  these  theories  to  Dryden' s practice.  First  of 
all,  he  refused  to  answer  "The  Rehearsal,"  in  which  play  the 
character  of  Bayes  is  presumably  Dryden  himself,  for  he  said 
the  author  (Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others)  "sat  to  himself  when 
he  drew  the  picture  and  was  the  very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce" 
Next,  despite  the  outrageous  actions  of  Rochester,  who  had  Dry- 
den attacked  at  night,  the  author  did  not  raise  his  pen  for  thin 
against  him.  Shadv/ell  and  Settle  both  were  "vicious  men"  and 
deserved  to  be  made  examples  of.  And  in  the  satires  under  con- 
sideration there  is  the  treatment  of  one  subject. 

"Absalom  and  Achitophel"  was  written  in  two  parts,  the 
second  part  appearin  , in  November  1682,  a year  after  the  first 
part.  The  theme  of  the  poem  is  woven  around  the  intrigue  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  (Absalom)  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  (Achitophel)  to 
prevent  the  Duke  of  York' s ascent  of  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  The  poem  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
judicing the  public  against  Shaftesbury  after  his  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  It  failed  in  this  purpose  for  the  grand  jury 


ignored  the  bill  against  Shaftesbury,  but  its  success  was  tre- 
mendous, despite  what  seems  a great  defect--the  allegory  in 
which  Charles  II  represents  David. 

The  aim  of  the  author  to  maintain  a superior  contempt  is 

1.  Dryden,  John,  Discourse  Concerning  Origin  of  Satire 
Ker,  w.  p..  Essays  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  II,  p.  21 
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evident  in  all  his  satires.  In  this  it  is  especially  noted  in 
the  satire  directed  against  Settle  (Doeg)  and  Shadwell  (Og): 
’’Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse; 

Who  by  my  muse  to  all  succeeding  times. 

Shall  live,  in  spite  of  their  own  doggrel  rhymes.” 

These  lines  referring  to  the  same  two  might  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  satirical  verse: 

’’But  of  King  David’s  foes,  be  this  the  doom. 

May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom; 

And  for  my  foes  may  this  their  blessing  be. 

To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee.” 

The  poem  besides  exemplifying  the  author’ s scornful  handl- 
ing of  satire,  and  his  ability  to  please  his  audience^ which  he 
believed  was  the  purpose  of  poetry,  shows  his  strength  in  handl 
ing  the  heroic  couplet,  for  his  perfection  of  the  latter  makes 
his  versification  fine.  Here  is  a fine  passage  descriptive  of 
character: 

”0f  these  the  false  Achitophel,  was  first; 

A name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst: 

For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit; 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit; 

Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place; 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace;” 

This  distinctive  political  satire,  therefore,  carries  out 
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the  ideas  of  the  author  in  its  handling  of  one  theme,  its  cool 
contempt  rather  than  railing,  its  skill  in  verse,  its  power  to 
please,  and  its  treatment  of  ’’little  extravagances.” 

’’Mac  Flecknoe”  (son  of  Flecknoe)  satirizes  Thomas  Shadwell 
who  had  bitterly  attacked  Dryden  in  his  satire  against  Dryden’ s 
poem  ’’The  Medal.”  Flecknoe,  an  Irish  poet  of  poor  verses,  is 
pictured  as  king  of  the  realms  of  nonsense,  and  as  he  feels 
death  approaching,  decides  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  the  son  who 
most  resembles  him--Shadwell • The  latter's  feeling  of  affront 
at  being  called  an  Irishman  when  he  had  only  once  visited  Ire- 
land for  a few  hours  was  a triumph  for  Dryden,  and  the  latter' s 
description  of  the  qualifications  (?)  of  this  son  and  his  eventif 
al  succession  to  his  father' s throne  are  splendid.  Here  Dryden 
positively  does  not  rail;  he  shows  the  cool  scorn  and  rapier- 
like thrust  of  his  wit  and  brilliancy,  at  the  same  time  treating 
as  he  said  of  ’’little  extravagances.”  Theset^e  illustrative  of 
his  putting  into  practice  in  this  poem  his  theories  on  satire: 

’’Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears. 

Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years; 

Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense.” 

How  can  one  defend  himself  against  the  last  line? 

More  serious  in  their  theme  are  the  two  didactic  poems  to 


didactic 
poems 
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be  considered,  both  of  which  are  of  a religious  nature.  '*Religi< 
Laid1’  appeared  at  the  time  of  Part  II  of  ’’Absalom  and  Achitophel.” 
Its  theme  is  an  argument  for  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  example  of  argument  in  rhyme.  An  ease  of  verse  is  disf 
cernible  in  the  poem,  and  the  verse  reaches  heights  in  these 
lines,  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem: 

’’Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  v/eary,  wandering  travellers. 

Is  reason  to  the  soul:  and  as,  on  high. 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here;  so  reason’s  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way. 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 
When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere; 

So  pale  grows  reason  at  religion’s  sight; 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light.”..., 

The  humble  Christian,  resting  his  sole  rule  of  faith  upon 
Scripture  shown  here,  is  in  contrast  to  the  greater  ornateness 
in  which  the  author  later  defends  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the 
last  of  the  poems  to  be  considered  in  this  group:  ’’The  Hind  and 

the  Panther.”  Both  poems  are  interesting,  not  so  much  for  their 
contents,  as  for  Dryden’ s way  of  thinking.  The  rhythm  of  the 
second  poem  in  its  development  and  perfection  is  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  earlier  poem  on  Hastings,  again  exemplifying 
Dryden’ s growth.  Both  are  poems  of  ratiocination  and  while 
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De  Quincey  said  that  their  strength  lies  in  "sequaciousness,"” 
which  makes  it  not  very  possible  to  show  by  passages  here  and 
there  what  the  author  was  doing,  nevertheless  Van  Doren  believe 
that  from  these  lines  of  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  giving  the 
Hind's  Address  to  the  Panther  on  Apostolic  Succession,  one  may 
get  "a  fair  share  of  Dryden' s ratiocinative  accents:"^ 

1 Tis  said  with  ease,  but  never  can  be  proved. 

The  Church  her  old  foundations  has  removed. 

And  built  new  doctrines  on  unstable  sands: 

Judge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains;  you  proved  her, 
yet  she  stands. 

Those  ancient  doctrines,  charged  on  her  for  new. 

Shew  when,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands  they  grew. 

We  claim  no  powers  when  heresies  grow  bold. 

To  coin  new  faith,  but  still  declare  the  old. 


Despair  at  our  foundations  then  to  strike. 

Till  you  can  prove  your  faith  apostolic; 

A limpid  stream  drawn  from  the  native  source; 
Succession  lav/ful  in  a lineal  course. 

Prove  any  Church,  opposed  to  this  our  head. 

So  one,  so  pure,  so  unconfinedly  spread. 

Under  one  chief  of  the  spiritual  state. 

The  members  all  combined,  and  all  subordinate." 

Thus  is  oratory  raised  to  the  dignity  of  poetry.  All  of  the 
poem  cannot  be  treated  but  mention  should  be  made  of  the  story 


1.  quoted  in  Van  Doren,  M.,  John  Dryden,  p.  217 

2.  ibid,  p.  217 
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3. 

lyrics 


of  the  Swallows,  and  the  fable  of  the  Doves,  both  of  which  are 
very  f ine . 

Of  his  lyric  poetry,  Saintsbury  said  that  the  first  stanza 
of  his  "ode  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Anne  Iiilligrew"  was  faultless, 
and  Johnson  characterized  the  poem  as  ’’the  noblest  in  our 
language.”  This  is  from  the  first  stanza: 

"Thou  youngest  virgin- -daughter  of  the  skies 
Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest. 

Whose  palms,  new-plucked  from  Paradise, 

In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest. 

Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 

Thou  roll'st  above  us  in  thy  wandering  race. 

Or  in  procession  fixed  and  regular 
Mov'st  with  the  heavens'  majestic  pace; 

Or,  called  to  more  superior  bliss, 

Thou  tread' st  with  seraphims  the  vast  abyss: 

Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 

Cease  thy  celestial  song  a little  pace;" 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Saintsbury  felt  that  such  poetry  was  "the 
high  water  mark  of  Restoration  poetry,"1  with  its  universal 
appropriateness  and  its  human  appeal.  Some  spontaneous  lyrical 
feeling  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  songs  of  his  plays  as  in 
'The  Lady's  Song"  beginning,  "A  choice  of  bright  beauties  in 
spring  did  appear,"  and  in  "The  Mock  Astrologer,"  beginning  "You 
charmed  me  not  with  that  fair  face." 


1.  Saintsbury,  G.,  Eng.  Men  of  Letters  ,4  p . 59 
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The  first  ode  mentioned  and  the  two  odes  on  St,  Cecelia's 
Day,  the  second  of  which  is  entitled  "Alexander's  Feast,"  seem 
to  me  to  exemplify  Dryden' s critical  statements  as  to  poetry: 
they  please  in  their  melody,  which  the  author  was  ever  striving 
to  improve,  as  well  as  in  their  suoject  matter,  which  touches 
the  human  heart;  and,  moreover,  they  show  the  author's  aoility 
to  "heighten  beauties.”  The  freshness  and  the  vigor  of  "Alex- 
ander's Feast"  are  particularly  noteworthy  since  the  poem  was 
written  when  the  author  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Dryden 
himself  thought  it  was  the  best  of  his  poems,  and  we  have  al- 
ready had  much  evidence  of  his  faculty  of  self-criticism. 

The  power  of  music  was  emphasized  frequently  by  Shakes- 
peare, particularly  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  when  these 
words  occur:  "The  man  that  hast  not  music  in  his  soul,  is  fit 

for  treasons,  strategems,  and  spoils."  In  his  magnificent  ode 
Dryden  showed  the  effect  of  music  on  the  great  emperor  who  felt 
pride,  sorrow,  love  etc.  as  Timotheus  played.  The  ending  is 
very  fine  in  its  contrast  from  the  song  of  Furies  and  revenge 
to  the  gentleness  of  the  patron  saint  of  music: 

"Thus  long  ago. 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow. 

While  organs  yet  were  mute, 

Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute, 

And  sounding  lyre, 

Gould  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire 
At  last  divine  Cecelia  came. 
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4. 

Trans- 

lations 


Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store. 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 

With  nature’s  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown: 

Ke  raised  a mortal  to  the  skies; 

She  drew  an  angel  down.” 

Matthew  Arnold  condemned  Dryden' s poetry,  which  he  said  wak 
of  the  wit  rather  than  of  the  soul.  Yet  Macaulay,  who  frequent- 
ly was  harsn  in  his  criticism  of  Dryden,  and  Bryon,  among  others 
thought  this  ode  excellent--it  must  therefore  have  soul. 

Leaving  the  satires,  didactic,  and  lyrical  poems  of  Dryden, 
we  come  to  his  translations  and^ables  which  have  given  him  dis- 
tinction in  letters,  he  definitely  laid  down  his  ideas  on 
translation  in  the  preface  to  ’’Ovid’s  Epistles.”  here  we  learndd 
in  discussing  his  critical  theory  that  he  wanted  not  mere  imi- 
tation nor  metaphrase,  for  neither  was  fair  to  author  and  trans- 
lator; he  wanted  paraphrase,  or  ’’the  middle  of  the  way,”  with 
careful  avoidance  of  the  excesses  possible  in  paraphrase,  he 
stressed  the  need  of  careful  choice  of  words  in  the  new  languag^ 
that  the  lustre  of  the  original  might  not  be  lost.  As  Saints- 
bury  points  out,  Dryden  was  again  giving  his  public  what  they 
wanted.  That  was  not  the  Ancients  as  they  were,  but  garbed  in 
seventeenth  century  language,  he  made  translations  of  Horace, 
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Theocritus,  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Virgil,  Persius,  and  Ovid. 
Saintsbury  felt  that  Juvenal  and  Virgil  (the  latter  long  imi- 
ted  by  Dryden)  were  his  best.  Virgil’s  delicacy  of  touch  is 
lacking  but  the  bolder  passages  are  well  done.^  This  passage 
from  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aeneid  is  excellent: 

’’She  said,  and  passed  along  the  gloomy  space; 

The  prince  pursued  her  steps  with  equal  pace. 

Ye  realms,  yet  unrevealed  to  human  sight’. 

Ye  gods,  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night'. 

Ye  gliding  ghosts  permit  me  to  relate 
The  mystic  wonders  of  your  silent  state. 

Obscure  they  went  through  dreary  shades,  that  led 
Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead. 

Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  light, 

When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies. 

And  the  faint  crescent  shoots  by  fits  before  their 

eyes  . 

Just  in  the  gate,  and  in  the  jaws  of  hell. 

Revengeful  Cares  and  sullen  Borrows  dwell. 

And  pale  Diseases  and  repining  Age, 

Want,  Fear,  and  Famine's  unresisted  rage; 

Here  Toils,  and  Death,  and  Death's  half-brother  sleep 
(Forms  terrible  to  view)  their  gentry  keep;” 

With  this  bare  touching  on  the  translations  of  Dryden,  we 
find  that  he  oelieved  in  paraphrasing  the  original,  that  he  did 


1.  Saintsbury,  G. , Eng.  Men  of  Letter 
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so  but  that  he  also,  as  he  himself  later  said,  at  times  took 
too  many  liberties  with  the  work  of  the  ancient  author.  His 
work  has  been  called  by  some  ’’transfusion”  rather  than  ’’trans- 
lation.” 

The  last  of  his  verse  to  be  discussed  are  his  Fables^  Un- 
questionably he  was  influenced  in  this  work  by  his  experiences 
in  translation.  These  Fables  were  to  be  paraphrases,  and  he 
took  as  his  subject  Chaucer  and  the  latter's  master,  Boccacio. 
He  used  the  word  Fables  in  its  simplest  sense-stories . Again, 
as  in  so  many  of  his  writings,  he  gave  us  a preface  which  ex- 
plained what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

In  his  preface  Dryden,  among  other  points,  seemed  most  re- 
pentant for  his  former  ’’offenses  against  good  marine rg”when  he 
said  that  he  was  sensible  of  ’’the  scandal  I have  given  by  my 
loose  writings;  and  make  what  reparation  I am  able  by  this 
public  acknowledgment.”  In  connection  with  this  point  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  not  conscious  of  writing  here  ’’anything  that 
savours  of  immorality,”  and  that  he  chose  fables  with  an  in- 
structive moral. 

His  translation  of  Ovid’s  ’’Metamorphoses”  lead  him  to  an 
interest  in  Chaucer,  and  that,  naturally,  to  Boccacio;  both  of 
these  had  refined  their  mother- tongues . l^ryden  shows  a prefer- 
ence for  Chaucer  who  ’’followed  nature  everywhere  but  was  never 
so  bold  to  go  beyond  her;  who  had  a ’’most  comprehensive  nature, 
as  his  characters  encompassed  the  whole  English  nation  of  his 
time;  whose  verses  had  the  ’’rude  sweetness  of  a Scotch  tune. 


( Dry den 


which  is  natural  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect.” 
was  applying  the  standards  of  his  own  age  to  Chaucer’s  verse. 
He  preferred  ’’Palamon  and  Arcite”  to  all  the  other  stories  wi 
its  ’’perfect  manners,  poetical  diction,  deep  learning.'1  This 
he  recommended  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  "The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,”  which  pleased  Dryden,  ”ooth  for  the  invention  and  the 
moral.”  These  two,  then,  we  shall  consider. 

In  comparing  ’’Palamon  and  Arcite”  with  the  original 
"Knight’s  Tale,”  Saintsbury  feels  that  the  former  suffers  no 
injury.  What  severer  test  of  excellence  is  there  than  this? 
Although  using  freedom  of  paraphrase,  Dryden  more  closely 
followed  the  original  than  he  sometimes  did,  and  his  story, 
divided  into  three  books,  is  not  much  longer  than  Chaucer's, 
is  a pleasing  story,  and  did  what  he  said  to  his  critics  he 
meant  to  do--give  pleasure  to  those  Englishman  who  could  not 
enjoy  Chaucer  in  the  original.  There  is  sustained  power  to 
Dryden' s , even  though  it  lacks  the  qualities  of  Chaucer.  It 
Is  true  that  at  times  Dryden  in  being  too  rhetorical  fails  to 
show  the  sensitiveness  towards  his  characters  that  Chaucer 
demonstrates.  The  speech  of  dying  Arcite  to  Emily  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  : 

Chaucer-- 

"Naught  may  the  woful  spirit  in  myn  herte 
Declare  o point  of  alle  my  sorwes  smerte 
To  you,  my  lady,  that  I love  most; 

But  I bequethe  the  service  of  my  gost 
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To  you  aboven  every  creature. 

Sin  that  my  lyf  may  no  lenger  dure. 

Allas,  the  wol  alias,  the  peynes  stronge. 

That  I for  you  have  suffered  and.  so  longe'. 
kllas,  the  deethl  Allas,  myn  Emelyel 
Allas,  departing  of  our  companye'. 

Allas,  myn  hertes  quenel  alias,  my  wyf . 

Myn  hertes  lady,  endere  of  my  lyf'. 

What  is  this  world?  What  asketh  men  to  have? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  cold  grave 
Allone,  withouten  any  companye. 

Far-wel,  my  swete  fol  myn  Erne lye l 
And  softe  tak  me  in  your  armes  tweye. 

For  love  of  God,  and  herkneth  what  I seye." 
Dryden' s Arcite  says: 

"No  language  can  express  the  smallest  part 
Of  what  I feel,  and  suffer  in  my  heart, 

For  you,  whom  best  I love  and  value  most; 

But  to  your  service  I bequeath  my  ghost; 

Which  from  this  mortal  body  when  untied. 
Unseen,  unheard,  shall  hover  at  your  side; 

Nor  fright  you  waking,  nor  your  sleep  offend. 
But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend. 

How  I have  loved,  excuse  my  faltering  tongue 
My  spirit's  feeble  and  my  pains  are  strong: 
This  I may  say,  I only  grieve  to  die. 
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Because  I lose  my  charming  Emily: 

To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power. 

Fate  could  not  choose  a more  malicious  hour'. 

What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give. 

Than  just  to  die,  when  I began  to  live*. 

Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a bliss  we  crave. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  gravel 
Never,  0 never  more  to  see  the  sunl 
Still  dark,  in  a damp  vault,  and  still  alone l 
This  fate  is  common;  but  I lose  my  breath 
Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  blest  before  my  death. 
Farewell;  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms 
'Tis  all  I can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms: 

This  hand  I cannot  but  in  death  resign; 

Ah,  could  I live',  rnt  while  I live  'tis  mine. 

I feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embraced 
Am  pleased  to  die;  but  here  me  speak  my  last.” 

Unlike  this  tale  in  the  last  of  his  poems  to  be  considered, 
"The  Flower  and  the  Leaf."  Dryden  used  the  original  only  as  a 
"texture  on,  which  to  embroider  a 'delicious  luxuriance  of 
fancy' The  melody  and  the  beauty  of  pastoral  description 
make  it  a happy  ending  to  a discussion  of  the  poetry  of  a man 
who  spent  his  life  improving  the  poetry  of  his  time.  The  sub- 
title is  "The  Lady  in  the  Arbour",  and  this  lady  sees  knights 
dancing  and  honoring  the  daisy,  some  honoring  the  flower,  some 
the  leaf.  The  former  are  lovers  of  worldly  pleasures,  the 

1.  Bell,  Robert,  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden,  p.  62 
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latter  abide  with  the  root.  Dryden* s power  of  description  is 
evidenced  in  this  passage: 


‘'Thus  -while  I sat  intent  to  see  and  hear, 

And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air. 

All  suddenly  I heard  the  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music,  on  the  enchanted  ground: 

An  host  of  saints  it  seem'd,  so  full  the  choir; 

As  if  the  bless ' d above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre. 

At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind: 

A train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell. 

Seduced  the  sons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 

I pass  their  forms,  and  every  charming  grace; 

Less  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  debase: 

But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a kind, 

All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind. 

In  velvet,  white  as  snow,  the  troop  was  gowned, 

The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  around: 

Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same;  and  purfled  o'er 
With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 
Of  eastern  pomp:  their  long  descending  train. 

With  rubies  edged,  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain:" 


The  writer  who  composed  poetry  of  this  kind  in  the  "mellow 
sunset  of  his  life"  has  developed  far  from  the  young  poet  who 
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wrote  stanzas  on  the  death  of  Hastings.  Ever  striving  onward, 
he  developed  his  ability,  and  having  seen  him,  if  only  sketchi- 
ly in  a paper  of  this  length,  we  agree  with  the  words  of  Scott, 
which  were  quoted  earlier:  "He  was  destined  to  defend  its 

liberties  (English  stage);  to  improve  burlesque  into  satire; 
to  free  translation  from  the  fetters  of  verbal  metaphrase,  and 
exclude  it  from  the  license  of  paraphrase;  to  teach  posterity 
the  powerful  and  varied  poetical  harmony  of  which  the  language 
is  capable;  to  give  examples  of  the  lyric  ode  of  unapproached 
excellence;  and  to  leave  to  English  literature  a name  second 
only  to  those  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare."^ 

We  have  considered  many  of  the  critical  pronouncements  of 
Dryden  found  in  his  epistles,  prefaces,  and  essays.  We  have 
discus  ed  various  types  of  writing,  in  which  the  author  practis 
his  art  diring  his  many  years  of  experimenting  in  the  field  of 
English  letters.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  answer  the  question 
set  at  the  beginning  of  this  work:  "Does  the  literary  practice 

of  John  Dryden  correspond  with  his  critical  theory?" 

I believe  that  it  does.  However,  during  the  course  of  the 
poet's  career,  this  theory  changes,  and  in  its  development  theijle 
is  a corresponding  change  and  growth  in  his  practice.  To  prove 
that  the  two  sides  of  his  art  do  correspond,  I shall  treat  the 
following  points:  in  drama,  his  change  from  a staunch  support 

of  rhyme  to  the  use  of  blank  verse,  his  disregard  of  the  unitie 
his  choice  of  subject,  and  his  imitation  of  nature  and  Shakes- 
peare; in  poetry,  his  belief  in  its  chief  purpose,  his  change 


1.  Lowell,  J.  R.,  Among  My  Books,  p.  311 
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A. 

rhyme 

B. 

fitness  of 
subject 

C. 

unities 


from  the  quatrain  to  the  heroic  couplet,  and  his  use  of  satire; 
practice  and  in  the  translations  and  Fables,  his  use  of  ,fthe  middle  way" 
of  translation. 

In  his  dedication  to  ’’The  Rival  Ladies”  Dryden  declared 
1.  that  rhyme  had  all  the  advantages  of  prose  besides  its  own,  and 

Drama  that  it  was  superior  to  blank  verse  in  that  it  ” bounds  and  cir- 

cumscrioes  the  fancy.”  In  his  two  easays  dealing  with  dramatic 
poetry  he  again  defended  rhyme,  saying  that  it  was  as  natural  in 
a play  as,  and  more  effective  than,  blank  verse.  He  did  admit 
that  unnatural  wording  was  a drawback,  but  he  felt  that  when 
’’judiciously  ordered”  rhyme  need  not  show  this  unnaturalness. 

The  subject  of  the  work  must  be  fit  Dryden  insisted,  and  concern- 
ing the  unities,  he  pointed  out  the  absurdities  of  strict  unitie^ 
of  time  and  place,  when  he  declared  it  is  not  natural  for  a 
succession  of  events  to  fall  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
it  is  ridiculous  to  have  the  stage  throughout  the  progress  of  th& 
play,  ’’never  empty  at  all:  so  that  the  street,  the  window,  the 

houses,  and  the  closet  are  rnaae  to  walk  aoout , and  the  persons  - 
to  stand  still.”  In  this  connection  he  said  that  it  was  more 
difficult  to  write  an  irregular  English  play,  as  did  Fletcher 
and  Shakespeare,  than  a regular  French  play. 

Carrying  these  points  over  to  his  plays,  we  find  these 
critical  statements  demonstrated.  Dryden  assumed  that  dramatic 
poetry  was  the  highest  poetry,  and  he  ’’endeavored  to  prove  that 
rhyming  or  heroic  tragedies  were  the  most  legitimate  offspring.'1 2^ 
’’The  Indian  Emperor,”  his  first  original  play  and  an  heroic 


1.  Ker,  W.  P.,  Essays  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  I,  p.  8 

2,  Scott-Saintsbury,  Dramatic  Vorks  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  I,  p.7 
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2. 

Plays 


"The 

Indian 

Emperor, 


play,  is  in  rhyme.  Its  subject  is  fit- -the  Conquest  of  Mexico. 
Its  chief  characters  are  brave  men,  quick  to  defend  their  honor-i- 
Cortez,  Montezuma,  Guyomar . The  heroine,  Cydaria,  is  constant  ijjri 
her  love  for  Cortez.  The  villainess  is  unsuccessful  in  parting 
them.  Naturally,  since  Dryden  believed  rhyme  effective,  he  had 
these  characters  speak  in  rhyme  as  when  Odmar  and  Guyomar  talk 
thus  : 

Odmar:  "Where  hast  thou  been,  since  first  the  fight  began] 


Thou  less  than  woman  in  the  shape  of  man? 

Guyomar:  Where  I have  done  what  may  they  envy  move 

Things  worthy  of  my  birth,  and  of  my  love.""1 2 3' 

Again  when  Cortez  and  Cydaria  are  conversing  we  see  the  effect 
of  rhyme : 

Cydaria:  "Your  Spanish  honor  does  the  world  excell 

Cortez:  Our  greatest  honor  is  in  loving  well. 

Cydaria:  Strange  ways  you  practise  there,  to  win  a heart; 

Here  love  is  nature,  but  with  you  ’ tis  art*. 

Cortez:  Love  is  with  us  as  natural  as  here, 

2 

But  fettered  up  with  custom^s  mo  e severe." 

7/hen  Montezuma  is  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  he 
says  of  the  Sun,  his  father: 

"He  lets  me  down  a beam,  and  mounted  there. 

He  draws  it  back,  and  pulls  me  through  the  air." 

The  action  of  this  play  covers  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
The  scene  of  the  play  changes  often,  although  all  settings  are 
close.  The  theme  of  the  play,  the  victory  of  Cortez  in  conquei)- 


1.  Scott-Saintsbury , Dramatic  Works  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  IV,  i 

2 . ibid 

3.  ibid,  Vol.  IV,  p.  397 
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ing  Mexico,  is  a single,  great  action,  and  a fitting  subject. 

Thus  this  play  exemplified  Dryden' s critical  beliefs  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  drama.  I feel  that  he  really  believed  that 
rhyme  was  effective  in  elevating  his  heroic  characters  above 
ordinary  levels  when  they  were  experiencing  great  crises  in  theijlr 
lives,  including  the  moment  of  Montezuma’s  death.  Dryden  has 
not  reached  the  point  where  he  speaks  of  "passions  artfully  em- 
ployed” and  condemns  "a  great  passion  out  of  order. 

The  play  of  Dryden' s which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  first 
heroic  play  is  "The  Conquest  of  Granada.”  Again  the  poet  choose 
a fit  subject,  the  struggle  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
The  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  for  he  still  believes  rhyme  is 
more  effective  than  blank  verse,  so  Almanzor,  the  mighty  hero 
of  the  drama,  patterned  after  Homer  and  Tasso,  must  speak  in 
rhyme.  The  scene  shifts  as  rapidly  as  Almanzor  changes  sides, 
and  the  author  introduces  drums,  trumpets,  ghosts  on  the  stage. 

In  the  preface  to  the  play  Dryden  declares  that  rhyme  is  in 
possession  of  the  stage;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  Almanzor  speaking  in  this  manner  when  he  ad- 
dresses Almahide : 

"I'm  numbed  and  fixed,  and  scarce  my  eyeballs  move; 

I fear  it  is  the  lethargy  of  love'. 

'Tis  he;  I feel  him  now  in  every  part; 

2 

Like  a new  lord  he  vaunts  aoout  my  heart." 

When  Almanzor  is  told  that  because  he  has  slighted  Zulema, 
the  latter  will  take  "ten  thousand  subjects  from  his  power,"  he 


1.  Ker,  W.  P.,  Preface  to  'Troilus  and  Cressida*  , Vol.  I,  p.  22 

2.  Act  III,  scene  1 


answers  with  conceit: 


MWhat  are  ten  thousand  subjects  such  as  they? 

If  I am  scorned--! ’ 11  take  myself  away.""1 2 3' 

The  lengths  to  which  rhymed  drama  may  go  is  illustrated  by 
the  following,  which  Almanzor  in  scorn  addresses  to  Abdalla: 

’’Like  heaven,  I need  but  only  to  stand  still, 

,,2 

And,  not  concurring  in  thy  life,  I kill”  

The  rhyme  is  not  all  bombastic,  however.  Wnen  Almanzor 
says  to  Almahide  in  the  third  act,  ’’Retire  fair  creature  to  your 

needful  rest," and  when  in  the  fourth  act  the  hero  speaks 

the  lines  beginning,  "Here  I like  tnee  in  cheats  of  state  grown 
old,"  we  find  effectiveness  of  rhyme.  That  is  what  Dryden  de- 
sired throughout  his  entire  heroic  plays  but  the  elevation  of 
character,  the  adherence  to  honor,  the  constancy  of  love,  the 
villainy  of  others  ran  into  the  extravagance  of  which  he  had  ac- 
cused blank  verse  of  doing.  However,  I again  believe  that  Dry- 
den thought  at  this  time  that  the  heroic  play  was  the  best  type 
of  drama,  that  it  should  be  written  in  rhyme,  and  that  the  charac- 
ters should  be  noble.  Later  on,  he  is  to  admit  that  his  Monte- 
zuma of  "The  Indian  Emperor"  died  with  a simile  out  of  season, 
and  that  certain  of  Almanzor’ s speeches  cry  out  against  him. 

The  plays,  nevertheless,  when  written  followed  his  critical  be- 
liefs of  dramatic  poetry. 

That  he  has  found  rhyme  tedious,  and  that  he  is  about  to 
discard  this  ”long-loved  mistress"  is  admitted  by  the  author  in 
his  prologue  to  "Aurengzebe" , 5 really  Dryden* s last  rhyming  play 


1.  Act  III,  scene  1 

2.  ibid 

3.  Saintsbury,  G.,  John  Dryden,  Mermaid  Series,  Vol.  I,  p.  344 
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C. 

"Aureng- 

zebe" 


|The  deviation  from  rhyme  is  evidenced  in  the  way  the  thought  is 
carried  over  to  the  next  line  in  many  instances,  so  that  we  feel 
a tendency  towards  blank  verse.  This,  too,  is  a heroic  play 
centred  around  the  struggle  of  sons  and  viceroys  for  the  kingdom 
of  Agra.  There  are  brave  men--Aurengzebe  and  Morat  chief  among 
others.  There  is  the  struggle  between  love  and  honor,  with 
Indamora,  the  beautiful  heroine,  sought  by  both  these  brave  men. 
[Nourmahal , mother  of  Morat,  is  the  villainess,  and  Melesinda,  the 
long  suffering  wife  of  Morat.  The  latter,  who  is  in  power,  dur- 
ing part  of  the  action  of  the  play,  is  guilty  of  some  rant,  but  In 
this  is  much  less  objectionable  than  Almanzor.  As  a whole,  the 
rhyme  is  superior,  I think,  to  that  of  the  preceding  plays,  al- 
though these  passages  still  show  its  ineffectiveness: 

Nourmahal,  when  dying,  cries  out: 

"I  burn- -I  more  than  burn1.  I am  all  fire l 
See,  how  my  mouth  and  nostrils  flame  expire'. 

I'll  not  come  near  myself."1 
Indamora  in  the  same  act  spoils  the  first  part  of  her 
speech  by  the  second: 

"The  night  seems  doubled  with  the  fear  she  brings. 

And  o'er  the  citadel  new-spreads  her  wings, 

The  morning,  as  mistaken,  turns  about. 

And  all  her  early  fires  again  go  out." 

Effectiveness  is  illustrated  when  Melesinda  says  to  the 
dying  Morat:  "Live  still--oh,  live'.  Live  ev'n  to  be  unkind, 

and  the  tendency  towards  blank  verse  is  illustrated  by  these 


1.  Act  V,  scene  I 

2.  ibid 
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words  spoken  early  in  Act  four  by  Aurengzebe  : 

n Death,  in  itself,  is  nothing;  but  we  fear, 

To  be  we  know  not  what,  we  know  not  where.” 

Thus  the  drama  ”Aurengzeoe , ” while  written  in  rhyme,  shows 
the  beginning  of  the  author’s  change  towards  blank  verse.  '1'he 
subject  is  fit;  the  characters  are  elevated;  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  are  not  adhered  to.  I believe  the  drama  is  im- 
portant to  this  study  because  it  indicates  a new  attitude  to- 


M 


d. 

All  for 
Love” 


wards  rhyme . 

In  ’’All  for  Love,”  the  only  play  which  Dryden  wrote  for 
himself,  we  find  that  the  poet  has  ’’abandoned  rhyming  drama  for 
the  more  pure  and  chaste  style  of  tragedy.”  By  now  he  realizes 
that  the  ’’scene  should  represent  human  characters  acting  from 
the  influence  of  human  passions.”^  In  the  preface  to  this  play 
he  said  that  he  was  imitating  nature  and  Shakespeare,  and  we 
rememoer  that  in  another  critical  pronouncement  (’Remarks  on 
Rymer” ) Dryden  said  that  he  felt  that  much  of  the  success  of 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  wrote  to 
the  climate,  the  age,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  theirJ 
own  time.  What  was  pleasing  to  a Greek  audience  would  not  be 
satisfying  to  an  English  audience.  He  himself  wrote,  as  he  said 
he  did,  ”to  please  his  age.”  He  was  even  more  radical  in  adding 
this  pronouncement  to  the  preceding:  ”lt  is  not  enough  that 

Aristotle  has  said  so,  for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy 
from  Sophocles  and  Euripides:  and,  if  he  had  seen  ours,  might 

have  changed  his  mind.” 


407 


1.  Scott  Saintsbury,  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Dryden , Vol.  I,  p. 

2.  ibid,  p.  183 
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Dryden  himself  has  the  model  before  him-- ’’Antony  and  Gleo- 
patra”  of  Shakespeare.  He  does  imitate  the  latter,  not  un- 
worthily, although  his  Antony  lacks  the  majesty,  and  his  Cleo- 
patra, the  strength  and  power,  of  his  model,  he  is  imitating 
nature  and  is  representing  characters  motivated  by  their 
passions.  The  great  love  of  the  faithful  Ventidius  tries  to 
break  the  spell  which  binds  Antony,  and  in  the  scene  between  the 
two  in  the  first  act,  we  have  a splendid  example  of  this.  We 
find  pathos  in  the  scene  in  which  Octavia  tells  her  children  to 
"go  to  him"  (their  father),  and  influence  him,  as  she  was  un- 
able to  do. 

To  imitate  Shakespeare  and  nature  Dryden  tells  us  in  his 


preface  to  the  play  that  he  has  "disencumbered  himself  of  rhyme. 
We  find  the  play  written  in  blank  verse,  and  an  example  of  the 
quality  of  it  in  the  play  is  exemplified  in  these  words  uttered 
by  Antony  to  Cleopatra: 

"For  I am  now  so  sunk  from  what  I was. 

Thou  find' st  me  at  my  low  water-mark. 

The  rivers  that  ran  in  and  dried  my  fortunes 
Are  all  dried  up,  or  take  another  course. 

What  I have  left  is  from  my  native  spring; 

I've  still  a heart  that  swells  in  scorn  of  fate. 

And  lifts  me'  to  my  banks." 

When  the  faithful  general,  who  tried  so  valiantly  to  break 
the  spell  held  over  Antony  by  Cleopatra,  lies  dead,  Antony  in 
these  words  shows  again  the  expression  of  real  human  emotion: 
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"Gone  so  soon? 

Is  Death  no  more?  He  used  him  carelessly. 

With  a familiar  kindness;  ere  he  knocked. 

Han  to  the  door,  and  took  him  in  his  arms. 

As  who  should  say,  "Y* are  welcome  at  all  hours; 

A friend  need  give  no  warning." 

These  four  dramas  of  Dryden  follow,  I oelieve,  his  critical 
beliefs.  When  he  wrote  the  fourth  of  this  group,  that  belief 
had  changed  as  regards  rhyme.  He  has  discarded  the  latter,  in 
his  imitation  of  Shakespeare  and  nature.  Later  in  another  play 

1 

in  which  he  imitates  Shakespeare,  "Troilus  and  Cress ida,"  he 
shows  in  the  preface  what  I feel  is  sound  criticism  when  he 
said  that  poets  should  imitate  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  "only  scj 
far  as  they  have  copied  the  excellencies  of  those  v/ho  invented 
and  brought  to  perfection  Dramatic  Poetry."  What  pleased  a 
Greek  audience  might  not  please  an  English  audience  it  is  true; 
but  what  the  Ancients  did  for  literature  was  not/^feo  be ^wholly 
cast  aside  by  Dryden. 

The  change  of  attitude  towards  rhyme  is  very  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  some  of  the  later  writings  of  Dryden:  his  epistles 

to  Roscommon  and  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  In  the  former  he  said 
this  : 

"barbarous  nations,  and  more  barbarous  times, 

Debased  the  majesty  of  verse  to  rhymes; 

Those  rude  at  first:  a kind  of  hobbling  prose. 

That  limped  along,  and  tinkled  in  the  close." 
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In  the  latter  he  condemned  rhyme  as  something  barbaric 


3. 

c ome  dy 

a. 

Author’  s 
attitude 


which  Goths  and  Vandals  foisted  upon  Europe : 

.....’’Goths,  and  Vandals,  a rude  northern  race 
Did  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface. 

Then  all  the  Muses  in  one  ruin  lie. 

And  rhyme  began  to  enervate  poetry.” 

Again  in  the  dedication  of  the  ’’Aeneis”  he  said:  Rhyme  is 

certainly  a constraint  even  to  the  best  poets."1  In  Dryden' s 
plays  then  and  in  his  critical  pronouncements  is  a definite 
change  which  I believe  to  be  not  inconsistent,  not  fickle,  but 
to  show  definite  growth,  and  as  his  critical  theories  grew  more 
highly  developed  a corresponding  growth  and  development  are 
recognizable  in  his  plays. 

Turning  from  tragedy,  to  comedy  we  remember  that  Dryden  in 
his  defence  essay  asserted  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  please  his 
age.  Accordingly,  although  he  felt  that  he  lacked  the  necessary 
qualities  for  writing  comedy,  he  would  give  his  audience  what 
they  desired.  If  the  desire  was  for  low  comedy  and  raillery, 
he  would  supply  that.  He  did  so,  and  his  comedies,  appealing 
to  a vitiated  taste,  show  a lack  of  modesty  in  which  Dryden,  the 
man,  was  not  lacking.  Later  he  admitted  that  he  had  given 
scandal  by  his  loose  writings,  and  he  repented  of  this. 

I have  chosen  ’’Marriage  a la  Mode”  for  the  comedy  to  use  as 
an  example.  Dryden  himself  thought  that  the  best  parts  of  this 
play  were  his  best  examples  of  comedy  writing.  He  admitted  that 
bringing  in  the  serious  underplot  was  contrary  to  his  belief  of 

1.  Ker,  W.  P.,  Essays  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  II,  p.  220 
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t).  aiming  at  one  great  action;  here  again,  however,  he  was  caterin 
’’Marriage  to  his  audience.  The  main  or  comic  part  of  the  play  is  centred 

• around  the  young  husband  and  wife  who  feel  it  is  fashionable  to 

, appear  tired  of  each  other,  and  the  young  couple  who  are  en- 

gaged because  of  the  wishes  of  their  fathers.  Melantha  of  the 
latter  group  was  considered,  by  Cibber  ”a  complete  system  of 
female  foppery.”^  In  her  desire  for  new  words  she  pays  her 
maid  well,  and  is  in  ectasy  to  receive  ’’sovereignly”  and  ’’languis- 
sant.”  She  is  very  much  interested  in  French  plays  and  books, 
and  in  court;  she  doesn't  give  Palamede  chance  to  answer  the 
many  questions  she  asks  of  him.  These  two  characters  and  Doralice 
and  Rhodophil  are  genuine,  according  to  Saintsbury,  who,  howeveijj, 
feels  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  play,  couched  in  the 
language  of  the  time,  is  too  distasteful  to  revive.  It  must 
have  pleased  the  audience  of  Dryden* s day;  it  is  clever  in  the 
action  of  the  two  couples;  it  is,  as  the  author  himself  said, 
faulty  in  many  places.  On  the  whole,  I think  it  illustrates 
Dryden’ s attitude  towards  comedy--his  lack  of  the  necessary 
lightness  but  his  wish  to  please  his  age. 

Concluding  the  study  of  Dryden’ s plays,  we  find  that  in 
general  his  theory  and  his  practice  correspond.  As  time  goes  on 
he  discards  part  of  the  theory,  as  the  use  of  rhyme  and  heroic 
plays,  for  blank  verse  and  tragedy.  At  the  close  of  his  life  in 
looking  back  upon  his  dramatic  poetry,  he  shows  that  he  realizes 
how  the  speeches  of  his  heroic  characters  were  at  times  ’’passion^ 
out  of  order,”  and  that  sane  of  his  writings,  especially  the 
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comedies,  gave  scandal.  However,  I think  that  at  the  time  he 
wrote  these  plays,  they  followed  his  critical  statements. 

In  the  other  types  of  poetry  used  by  Dryden,  he  wrote  prin- 

r— — 

• 

4. 

cipally  in  the  heroic  couplet.  To  the  modern  reader  this  ap- 

Poetry 

pears  artificial  and  unnatural,  but  one  must  remember  that  his 

a. 

was  an  age  of  eloquence  and  oratory  in  verse.  Moreover,  he 
brought  this  form  to  a very  high  degree  of  perfection.  He  founc 

( 

heroic 

its  sweetness  in  Waller,  and  its  perfection  in  Davenant,  and  he 

couplet 

said  of  it : 

’’This  rough  unpolished  verse  I chose. 
As  fittest  and  nearest  to  prose.” 


The  form  itself  shows  French  influence,  for  French  poetry  was 
written  in  the  riming  couplet. 


b . 

use  of 
the 

quatrain 
( ’’Annus 
lirabilis 





De s p 1 1 e his  interest  in,  and  his  later  constant  use  of, 
the  couplet,  when  Dryden  wrote  his  first  long  poem,  ’’Annus 
Mirabilis,”  he  expressed  the  belief  that  the  quatrain  was  the 
noblest  and  most  dignified  verse  form,  so  he  would  write  this 
poem  in  quatrains.  He  felt  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  write 
the  quatrain  than  the  couplet,  since  the  thought  of  the  former 
had  to  be  sustained  for  four  lines  instead  of  two.  Dryden  dis- 
covered that  this  was  one  of  its  great  weaknesses,  however,  for 
frequently  a noble  thought  of  the  first  two  lines  was  spoiled 
by  the  poor  quality  of  the  next  two  lines.  The  weakness  of  the 
verse  form  is  evident  here : 

’’Some  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall. 

And  some  by  aromatic  splinters  die.” 
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c. 

chief 

end 

of 

poetry 

• 

These  lines,  too,  show  ineffectiveness: 

”Such  port  the  elephant  bears  and  so  defied 
By  the  rhinoceros  her  unequal  foe.” 

However,  the  poem  contains  some  splendid  stanzas  as: 

”And  now,  no  longer  lettered  of  his  prey. 

He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enraged  desire, 

O’erlooks  the  neighbors  with  a wide  survey. 

And  nods  at  every  house  his  threatening  fire. 

"The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  Bridge  descend. 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice; 

About  the  fire  into  a dance  they  bend 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice.” 

Since  Dryden,  fortunately,  abandoned  this  verse  form,  and 
since  he  used  the  couplet  in  his  other  poetry,  we  now  consider 
what  he  thought  was  the  chief  end  of  poetry.  Dryden  definitely 
spoke  in  these  words  (in  his  ’’Defence  of  the  Essay”):  ’’Delight 

is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  end  of  poesy;  instruction  can  be 
admitted  but  in  the  second  place;  for  poesy  only  instructs  as 
it  delights.”  In  the  essay  he  explained  that,  to  delight,  the 
poetry  must  not  too  closely  imitate  nature,  for  if  that  is  done 
there  is  only  representation,  not  beauty.  The  poet  must  there- 
fore ’’heighten  the  beauties  of  some  parts,  and  hide  the  deformi** 
ties  of  the  rest.” 

That  he  himself  did  delight  with  his  lyric  poetry,  and  thali 
he  did  ’’heighten  beauties,”  is,  I believe,  illustrated  by  these 
two  selections; 

65 

• 

poems 

of 

merit 

• 

These  lines  addressed,  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond  (Lady 
Margaret  Somerset)  show  a real  poet: 

”0  daughter  of  the  rose,  whose  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  titles  of  the  red  and  white. 

Who  heaven’s  alternate  beauty  well  display 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way," 

And  these  lines  from  the  first  St.  Cecelia  poem,  are  like 
the  ” sweet  sounds  of  a harp:”1 

’’What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell'. 

When  Jubal  struck  the  corded  shell. 

His  listening  brethern  stood  around. 

And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 

Less  than  a god  they  thought  there  could  not  dv/ell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell.” 

Dryden  in  his  poetry  treats  his  subject  poetically  and  ex- 
cells in  this.  That  he  was  a poet  of  high  rank  is  more  note- 
worthy because  he  lived  in  an  age  "not  merely  unpropitious  but 
inimical  to  poetry;”2  yet  that  age  found  its  poet.  Although  in 
his  earlier  poems  he  made  use  of  the  offensive  conceits  left 
over  from  the  metaphysical  poets  he  eventually  destroyed  these. 
Near  the  close  of  his  life  he  wrote  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Steward 
the  following:  "I  am  still  drudging  on,  always  a poet  and  neve: 
a good  one.”  In  the  same  year  he  said  in  the  Preface  to  the 

■> 

1.  Van  Doren,  M.,  John  Dryden,  p.  253 

2.  Collins,  J.  C.,  Essays  and  Studies,  p.  86 
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lyrics 


'Fables':  "What  judgment  I had  increases  rather  than  diminishes 

and  thoughts  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me 
that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  reject,  to  run  them  in- 
to verse  or  give  them  the  other  harmony  of  prose,  I have  so 
long  studied  and  practised  both,  that  they  are  grown  into  a 
habit  and  become  familiar  with  me,"  Lowell  thinks  that  a true 
poet  v/ould  not  feel  the  "equanimity  of  such  a choice."-^  Yet 
Lowell  points  out  that  the  lines  on  Oldham  are  "virgilian  in 
their  dignity  and  beauty:"^ 

"Farewell,  too  little  and  too  lately  known. 

Whom  I began  to  think  and  call  my  own: 

For  sure  our  Souls  wore  near  alli'd,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetic  mold  with  mine. 

One  common  note  on  either  Lyre  did  strike 
And  Knaves  and  Fools  we  both  abhorr' d alike. 


• • • • • 


Thy  Brows  with  Ivy  and  with  Laurels  bound; 

But  Fate  and  gloomy  night  encompass  thee  around." 

Besides  such  lyrics  as  these,  Dryden  wrote  many  in  his 
plays.  In  "The  Indian  Emperor,"  the  lyric  beginning  "Ah  fading 
joy,  how  quickly  art  thou  past',"  and  in  "An  Evening's  Love,"  that 
starting  with  "Calm  was  the  even,  and  clear  was  the  sky"  are 
examples  of  poetry  that  pleases;  according  to  Van  Doren  they 
possess  "sheer  lyrical  gusto."  A praiseworthy  song,  which  de- 
lights, is  from  "The  Mock  Astrologer":  "You  charmed  me  not  wit! 

that  fair  face" In  "The  Spanish  Friar"  these  lines  show  the 


1,  Lowell,  J.  R. , Among  My  Books,  p.  8 
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poet  rather  than  the  playwright  in  their  description  of  the 
noises  from  the  Moorish  camp: 

’’From  the  Moorish  camp,  an  hour  and  more. 

There  has  been  heard  a distant  humming  noise. 

Like  bees  disturbed,  and  arming  in  their  hives.” 
Despite  his  many  fine  lyrics,  Palgrave  awarded  place  but 
to  two  of  Dryden' s in  "The  Golden  Treasury"--the  two  &t . Ce- 
celia poems.  The  second  of  these,  "Alexander' s Feast,"  is  an 
excellent  ode.  Saintsbury  said  of  it:  "Alexander's  Feast 

shows  supremacy  in  lyrical  poetry."  There  is  found  "lofty, 
striking  language  and  idea,  but  simple  and  harmonious."  It  is 
"almost  a story  in  humble  prose."1  I believe  that  the  poem,  as 
well  as,  but  more  effectively  than,  the  other  lyrics,  exempli- 
fies the  ideas  of  Dryden  that  poetry  pleases,  and  that  its 
beauties  should  be  heightened  not  to  be  too  close  an  imitation 
of  nature.  These  lines  seem  to  me  to  illustrate  this  opinion: 
"Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain; 

Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again. 

And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he 
slew  the  slain'. 

The  master  saw  the  madness  rise. 

His  glowing  cbeeks,  his  ardent  eyes; 

And  while  he  Heaven  and  Earth  defied 
Changed  his  hand  and  checked  his  pride." 

These  few  examples  of  lyrical  poetry,  I think,  show  that 
Dryden  knew  "when  he  put  by  the  brush,"  as  he  said  Chaucer  knew 


1.  Scott-Saintsbury,  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Dryden,  Vol.  I,  p. 
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satires 

and 

didactic 

poems 


when  to  do  so.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  to  read  what  Johnson 
said  of  Dryden' s poetry:  "Lateritiam  invenit,  marmoream  reli- 

quit.”  (He  found  it  brick  and  he  left  it  marble.”) 

Our  consideration  thus  far  of  Dryden’ s dramatic  poetry  and 
lyrical  poetry,  which  I believe  corresponds  to  his  critical 
theory,  seems  to  me  to  prove  Saintsbury's  words:  ”He  tried 

every  fashion when  it  was  not  so  capable  he  never  failed 

to  abandon  it  and  substitute  something  better.  He  is  always 
striving  to  find  better  literary  forms,  better  metres,  better 
constructions 

Let  us  now  give  our  attention  to  his  satires  and  didactic 
poems.  Regarding  satire,  in  the  essay  dealing  with  its  origin, 
Dryden  explained  that  his  purpose  was  to  treat  of  ’’little  ex- 
travagances rather  than  great  crimes.”  He  felt  no  man  should 
wilfully  steal  the  reputation  of  another,  but  he  believed  it 
was  ”an  act  of  virtue  to  make  examples  of  vicious  men.”  The 
example  of  what  a modern  satire  should  do  could  be  found  in 
Persius--” the  satire  ought  to  treat  of  one  particular  subject, 
and  should  give  the  reader  one  precept  of  moral  virtue  while 
cautioning  him  against  one  particular  vice  or  folly.”  As  he 
said  in  his  introduction  to  ”Absolam  and  Achitophel,”  there  is 
’’sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles  even  while  it  hurts.” 

In  the  latter  poem  there  is  one  subject,  the  intrigue  of 
Shaftesbury  to  make  Monmouth  successor  to  the  throne.  Certainll 
the  evil  of  such  treason  to  the  King,  and  the  misfortune  that 
Monmouth  could  be  used  by  the  statesman,  point  out  vice  and 


1.  Saints  bury,  G.,  English  Men  of  Letters , Dryden,  p.  188 
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folly.  Regarding  the  character  of  Zimri  (Duke  of  Buckingham), 
which  Dryden  himself  thought  the  best  part  of  the  whole  satire, 
the  author  wrote  that  the  nobleman  could  not  be  ’’heartily  angry 
when  he  was  pleased  against  his  will.”  In  fact  throughout  the 
poem  Dryden  shows  ’’nice  art  of  satire”  in  the  exquisite  deli- 
cacy with  which  he  touches  the  character  of  Monmouth,  the  art- 
ful blending  of  praise  and  censure  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  cool 
contempt  with  which  he  casts  his  bolt  at  each  victim.  The  very 
art  of  the  poet  makes  more  conspicuous  the  faults  of  the  victim. 

Saintsbury  feels  that  the  passage  directed  against  the 
Republican  sheriff  of  the  city  (Slingsby  Bethel)  in  the  characte 
of  Shimei  best  illustrates  the  kind  of  satire  introduced  for 
the  first  time  by  Dryden: 

’’But  he,  though  bad,  is  followed  by  a worse. 

The  wretch,  who  heaven's  anointed  dared  to  curse; 
Shimei--whose  youth  did  early  promise  bring 
Of  zeal  to  God,  and  hatred  to  his  King-- 
Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain. 

And  never  broke  the  Sabbath  but  for  gain: 

These  lines  illustrate  Dryden' s method  of  holding  up  to 
ridicule  men’s  follies: 

”Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why. 

Made  still  a blundering  kind  of  melody; 

Spurred  boldly  on,  and  dashed  through  thick  and  thin. 
Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad.” 


’’Mac  Flecknoe”  was  a more  personal  satire  than  the  politi- 
cal ’’Absalom  and  Achitophel,”  since  Dryden  was  ridiculing  a man 
who  had  ridiculed  and  even  libeled  him.  There  is  one  subject  tc 
the  satire--the  idea  of  crowning  this  son  of  a poor  poet,  king 
of  the  realms  of  nonsense.  There  is  coolness  of  scorn  again, 
and  there  is  the  ’’treatment  of  little  extravagances.”  ihe 
father  in  deciding  to  leave  his  throne  to  this  son  said: 

’’Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 

Strike  through  and  make  a lucid  interval; 

But  Shadwell’s  genuine  night  admits  no  ray. 

His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day.” 

The  tv/o  didactic  poems  to  oe  considered,  ’’Religio  Laici” 
and  ’’The  Hind  and  the  Panther”  show  Dryden’ s ’’mastery  over 
metrical  ratiocination.”^  Both  are  arguments  in  verse,  the 
first  for  the  Anglican  Church;  the  second  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  first  poem,  after  the  beautiful  opening  passage, 
is  centred  on  the  argument  so  is  not  ornamented,  showing  again 
that  Dryden  knew  ’’when  to  put  by  the  brush.”  Again  there  is 
irony,  not  ill-humored,  including  that  directed  against  Shad- 
well  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 

The  following  illustrates  the  author’s  execution: 

’’The  wiser  madmen  did  for  virtue  toil, 

A thorny,  or,  at  best,  a barren  soil: 

In  pleasure  sane  their  glutton  souls  would  steep; 

But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep.” 

That  the  second  poem,  ’’The  Hind  and  the  Panther"  is  chargee 
■ 

1.  Garnett,  R.,  The  Age  of  Dryden,  p.  11 
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with  irony  may  be  seen  from  this  passage: 

”By  this  the  Hind  had  reached  her  lonely  cell. 
And  vapours  rose,  and  dews  unwholesome  fell. 
When  she,  by  frequent  observation  wise. 


As  one  who  long  on  Heaven  had  fixed  her  eyes. 
Discerned  a change  of  weather  in  the  skies. 

The  western  borders  were  with  crimson  spread. 

The  moon  descending  looked  all  flaming  red; 

She  thought  good  manner  bound  her  to  invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that  night.” 

Again  these  lines  directed  against  the  Buzzard,  or  Bishop 
Burnet,  show  Dryden1  s satire: 

”So  fond  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  miss 
Of  being  known,  (his  last  and  utmost  bliss,) 

H©  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is." 


To  sum  up  the  points  concerning  Dryden' s attitude  in  theory 
and  practice  in  these  two  satires  and  two  didactic  poems,  I feel 
again  that  the  poems  fit  his  critical  beliefs.  All  deal  with  a 
definite  subject;  all  show  his  manner  of  handling  satire--coolly 
not  loudly.  We  may  feel  that  in  the  satires  he  shows  prejudice; 
we  may  not  agree  with  his  reasoning  in  the  other  poems,  but  I 
think  we  can  say  that  his  practice  here  is  not  contrary  to  his 
teachings • 

There  now  remain  the  translations  and  Fables  of  Dryden, 
poetical  works  which  added  great  lustre  to  his  fame,  ^ryden  be- 
lieved that  the  thought  of  the  original  writer  w as  sacred  and 
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from  the  latter  what  best  expressed  and  preserved  the  thought 
of  the  original.  To  do  this  successfully,  he  believed  one 


with  the  original,  as  he  himself  later  confessed,  he  sometimes 
violated  his  belief.  However,  his  chief  purpose  was  to  delight 
his  age;  and  to  make  Chaucer  pleasurable  to  many  Englishman, 
it  was  necessary  that  Dryden  use  seventeenth  century  English. 


and  added  others.  Wherever  the  ancient  word  needed  to  be  re- 
vised he  did  so.  The  delicacy  of  Virgil  and  the  sensitivity 
of  Chaucer  might  be  lacking  but  other  beauties  were  added,  as 
in  the  strong  declamatory  scenes  of  "Palamon  and  Arcite."  '-Che 
latter  poem  Dryden  considered  noole  and  of  the  epic  kind. 


Van  Doren  said  that  when  Dryden  found  Virgil  curt  he 
"stocked  him  with  his  reserve  verse.""'’  An  example  of  this  is 
the  following: 

Virgil--"f erit  aethera  clamor 


However,  there  is  splendor  to  these  lines  which  describes 


transla-  the  original  language  well,  and  must  know  his  own,  choosing 
tions 


and 


should  use  paraphrase.  Because  he  sometimes  took  liberties 


Fables 


He  felt  himself  congenial  to  Chaucer;  he  omitted  some  things 


Nauticus,  adductis  spumant  freta  versa  lacertio," 


Dryden--" With  shouts  the  sailors  rend  the  starry  skies; 


Lashed  with  their  oars,  the  smoky  billows  rise; 
Sparkles  the  briny  main,  and  the  vexed  ocean  fries." 


1.  Van  Doren,  M.,  The  Poetry  of  John  Dryden,  p.  72 
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the  serpent  issuing  from  Anchises' 


73 


tomb  while  Aeneas  is  praying k 


"Scarce  had  he  finished  when  with  speckled  pride 
A serpent  from  the  tomb  began  to  glide; 

His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  high  volumes  rolled; 

Blue  was  his  breadth  of  back,  but  streaked  with 
scaly  gold; 

Thus  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seemed  to  pass".... 


His  interest  in  certain  translations  brought  him  to  an 
interest  in  the  stories  of  Chaucer  and  Boccacio.  He  declared 
that  he  chose  Fables  with  an  instructive  moral.  This  is  true, 
and  especially  so  of  the  two  used  as  examples  in  this  study. 

He  was  not  conscious  of  offending  against  good  taste  in  these 
writings.  That,  too,  is  true.  He  was  attempting  to  make 
Chaucer  pleasurably  readable  to  those  Englishmen  of  his  own 
time  who  could  not  understand  the  original.  I feel  that  Dryaen 
succeeded  in  doing  so. 

In  "Palamon  and  Arcite"  we  see  a strong  friendship  broken, 
deceit  practised,  combat,  and  finally  death  for  one  of  the 
knights.  In  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf"  the  moral  is  expressed 
through  the  allegory--worldly  pleasures  as  fleeting  as  the 
flower,  or  qualities  as  enduring  as  the  root.  Such  a passage 
as  the  following  makes  me  feel  that  Dryden  accomplished  his 
aim:  to  delight  his  age,  and  yet  to  do  justice  to  the  original 

author : 


"Know  further,  every  lady  clothed  in  white. 
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And  crowned  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight. 

Are  servants  to  the  Leaf,  by  liveries  known 

Of  innocense : and  I myself  are  one” 

Dryden’ s belief  in  the  power  that  poetry  has  in  declamation 
is  exemplified  in  the  quarrel  scenes  between  the  two  knights, 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  who  love  the  same  maiden.  The  passage  be- 
ginning "Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fury  burn”  is  a 
good  example  of  this  point.  Such  scenes  show  the  poet's  ability 


in  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  poetry--to  delight. 


• 

Looking  back  now  from  this  last  part  of  Dryden’ s life  of 
authorship,  we  find  him  a poet  who  engaged  in  various  literary 
forms  which  showed  a definite  development  from  his  earliest 
writings.  Beginning  with  his  heroic  plays,  we  find  that  he 
wrote  them  in  rhyme  to  elevate  his  characters  who  were  working 
out  the  action  of  a fitting  theme.  He  outgrew  rhyme,  however, 
for  he  was  constantly  striving  for  something  better,  and  he 
abandoned  rhyme  for  blank  verse;  he  left  heroic  plays  to  imitate 
nature  and  Shakespeare.  Even  though  he  felt  himself  lacking  in 
the  requisites  for  writing  comedies,  he  wrote  them  to  please  hie 
age.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  repentant  for  all  loose 
writing  in  which  he  had  formerly  indulged--he  was  conscious  of 
how  bad  they  were  even  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  he  must  pleas 
his  public.  Although  he  argued  for  the  dignity  of  the  quatrain, 
he  discarded  this  verse  form  and  made  use  of  the  heroic  couplet, 
perfecting  it  as  time  went  on.  In  the  various  poems  which  Dry- 
den composed  we  notice  his  purpose  of  delighting,  and  his  efforl 
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not  to  imitate  nature  too  closely.  In  his  satires  and  didactic 
poems  great  strength  of  cool,  artistic  irony  is  evinced.  When 
at  the  end  of  his  life  he  made  translations  and  wrote  his  Fables 
he  tried  to  follow,  and  to  a certain  extent  succeeded*  in  follow- 
ing,  the  ’’middle  way,”  pleasing  his  age  by  his  manner  of  writ- 
ing, yet  not  being  unjust  to  the  original  authors. 

These  points,  therefore,  convince  me  that  Dryden1  s critical, 
theory  and  literary  practice  do  correspond,  and  I feel  that  the: 
is  development  in  both.  Consequently,  I agree  with  Eliot  who 
said:  ”1  can  think  of  no  man  in  literature  whose  aims  are  so 

exactly  fulfilled  by  his  promise;  and  in  the  whole  vineyard  no 


labourer  who  more  deserves  his  hire. 


ttl 


1.  Eliot,  T.  S.,  John  Dryden,  p.  23 
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Summary 


John  Dryden,  seventeenth  century  poet  and  critic,  occupied 
a unique  position  in  his  age.  He  discarded  the  set  laws  of 
composition  so  insisted  upon  by  neo-classicists.  Showing  an  in- 
terest in  comparative  criticism,  he  declared  that  the  climate, 
the  age,  and  the  disposition  of  people  produced  genius.  He  as- 
serted  that  Aristotle  had  only  ancient  models  on  which  to  base 
his  principles;  had  he  seen  English  models  he  might  have  thought 
differently. 

Although  Dryden  showed  French  influence  in  the  use  of  rhymd 
in  plays,  in  his  v/riting  of  comedy,  and  in  his  declamatory  style 
nevertheless  he  opposed  certain  stage  practices  of  the  French. 

He  felt  that  they  too  strictly  adhered  to  the  unities  of  time 
and  place,  they  failed  to  mingle  comedy  and  tragedy,  and  they 
were  too  careful  not  to  offend  critics. 

He  felt  that  the  irregular  way  of  writing  plays,  as  exempli 
fied  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  was  superior  to 
the  French  and  the  Ancient  way.  He  had  high  praise  for  these 
English  playwrights . 

When  Dryden  wrote  his  own  plays,  he  oegan  with  the  heroic 
play  in  rhyme.  He  defended  rhymed  plays  and  wrote  them,  until 
in  his  preface  to  ’’Aurengzeoe”  he  admitted  that  he  was  tired  of 
rhyme.  Then  he  wrote  in  blank  verse,  imitating  nature  and 
Shakespeare  as  in  ’’All  for  Love.”  Later  in  his  writings  he  spoil 
against  rhyme,  saying  it  ’’oegan  to  enervate  poetry.”^  He  strove 
to  choose  a fit  subject,  as  the  preservation  of  the  commonweal ti 
in  ’’The  Conquest  of  Granada.”  He  did  not  adhere  to  the  unities 

1.  See  p.  6l 
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of  time  and  place.  He  mingled  comedy  and  tragedy  in  several  of 
his  plays.  Although  he  felt  himself  unfitted  to  write  comedy, 
because  his  ’’chief  endeavor  was  to  please  his  age,”  he  wrote 
comedies . 

Regarding  poetry  in  general,  he  said  that  its  chief  end  waj 
to  please,  and  that  to  please,  poetry  should  not  be  too  close  ar. 
imitation  of  nature.  When  he  wrote  his  first  long  poem  he  used 
the  quatrain,  which  he  said  was  a noble  verse  form.  He  dis- 
covered its  weaknesses,  and  wrote  his  other  poetry  in  the  heroi< 
couplet,  which  he  brought  to  a high  degree  of  perfection.  He 
wrote  some  beautiful  lyrics  in  his  plays,  as  well  as  his  poems 
to  special  people  .and  his  tv/o  famous  St.  Cecelia  poems.  The 
couplet  was  highly  effective  in  his  satires,  in  which  he  was 
careful  not  to  rail,  by  treating  of  what  he  called  ’’little  ex- 
travagances,” and  in  his  didactic  poems,  illustrative  of  the 
power  of  argument  in  rhyme.  These  poems  all  show  his  coolness 
in  handling  satire.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  made  many 
translations  from  the*  Ancients , and  adapted  Fables  after  Boccac:jLo 
and  Chaucer,  who,  he  said,  reformed  their  mother-tongue . In 
these  works  he  followed  ’’the  middle  way  of  translation,”  pre- 
serving the  thought  of  the  author,  yet  adding  when  necessary  to 
please  his  English  audience.  While  he  never  overlooked  what 
the  Ancients  had  done  for  literature,  he  never  forgot  that  his 
seventeenth  century  public  must  be  pleased  and  delighted. 

As  a whole,  then,  I feel  that  John  Dryden  shows  a definite 
growth  in  his  career  of  literature;  that  his  theory  and  practice 
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do  correspond;  and  that  this  correspondence  and  development 
prove  that  he  accomplished  his  aims. 
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